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NATURA NATURANS — NATURA NATURATA 


N the writings of the philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
I especially of the thinkers who lived in the thirteenth 
century, appears the peculiar phrase, natura naturans—natura 
naturata. From the manner of its use, it seems clear that 
the expression was current at the time, and furthermore that 
the Scholastics employed it as something which was not counte- 
nanced as strictly Scholastic. It is a peculiar phrase because 
of its incapability of satisfactory literal translation into Eng- 
lish; because it is not, or seems not to be, an outgrowth of 
Scholastic terminology, but rather an acquired or adapted ex- 
pression; because the term is used in four different senses. 
Noteworthy is the fact that it is used sparingly by the great 
Scholastics, and that it fell into disuse and finally disappeared 
altogether. It is not found at all in present day Scholastic 
philosophy. In fact, when the term is mentioned, one thinks 
immediately of the Jewish thinker, Spinoza, who made use of 
the term to give expression to one of the cardinal tenets of his 
system. 

The question presents itself: did Spinoza borrow the expres- 
sion from the Scholastics, or did he, perhaps, tap the same source 
from which it flowed into the terminology of the Schools? 
Spinoza’s use of the term cannot be overlooked; main interest, 
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however, will be focused on the Scholastic usage, meaning and 
origin. It is remembered that the philosophy of the Scholastics 
was influenced by two main streams of thought; one coming 
directly from the Greeks through the writings of the Neo- 
Platonists, both pagan and Christian; the other, indirectly 
from the same source, through the channel of the Arabian 
philosophers, whose works found their way, with the rapid 
spread of Mohammedanism, into Spain, and, thence, into the 
rest of Europe by means of the works of Avicenna but especially 
of Averroés. 

Beginnings of a terminology similar, if not equivalent, to the 
expression under discussion, are found in both. Historians and 
commentators attribute the rise of the term, not very positively 
and certainly not with any great show of accuracy, to various 
philosophers; they are by no means unanimous in their choice. 
This may be accounted for by saying that to none of them is 
the term of direct concern. The purpose of this study is a search 
for the origin of the term, natura naturans—natura naturata, 
and an explanation of its meaning, in so far as that is possible. 

The thirteenth century witnessed the highest development of 
Scholastic philosophy. It is the century of St. Bonaventura and 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, upon whom rests as upon a foundation- 
stone, the superstructure of later Scholastic thought. It is to 
them that the search for the use and meaning of the expression 
turns. In the commentary of St. Bonaventura on the Book of 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, are the words: 


Dicendum, quod natura non accipitur ita communiter sed pro natura 
ereata; unde non vult (Petrus) dicere, quod generatio Filii sit supra 
naturam aeternam quae est natura naturans, sed super naturam creatam, 
quae consuevit dici natura naturata.? 


From this passage it is apparent that not only does St. Bona- 
ventura use the term but that he regards it as something current. 


1In Libr. Sent., III, Dist. VIII, Dubium 2. (Edit. Quaracchi, Florence, 
1887), Tom. 3, p. 197. 
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His distinction is certainly that of the God-head, on the one 
hand, as Natura Naturans, and created, finite things as natura 
naturata, on the other. 

This is precisely the way in which St. Thomas understands 
the expression : 


Natura vero universalis est virtus activa in aliquo universali principio 
naturae, puta in aliquo caelestium corporum, vel alicujus superioris 
substantiae, secundum quod etiam Deus a quibusdam dicitur natura 
naturans.? 


Est autem Deus universalis causa omnium, quae naturaliter fiunt, 
unde et quidem ipsum nominant naturantem.® 


Vincent de Beauvais (1264), adhering in his writings to the 
doctrines of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, says: 


In summa vero nota: quod natura primo dicitur dupliciter. Uno 
modo natura naturans, i. e. ipsa summa lex naturae quae deus est: de qua 
dicit augustinus . . . aliter vero dicitur natura naturata.* 


The Doctor Illuminatus, Raymond Lully (1315), im his 
Inber de efficiente et effectu, shows the difference between the 
Christian and the Averroistic concept of the relation of God to 
the world. He views God as the efficient cause of the world and 
the conclusion to which he comes is expressed in the words: 
“ Natura naturata est facta sub natura naturante.” ° In another 
section of his works he again uses the verb, naturare, of which 
naturans and naturata are the active and passive participles: 
“ Natura est forma cui proprie naturare.” ° 

In the same century is found still another writer using the 


2 Summa Theol., I-II, q. 85, a. 6. 

?In Div. Nom., 4, 21. 

“Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Doctrinale, Liber XVII, c. ITII (Cologne, 
1494), p. 222. 

5 Otto Keicher, “ Raymundus Lullus und seine Stellung zur Arabische 
Philosophie,” Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
Band VII, Heft 4-5 (Muenster, 1909), p. 55. 

*Raymundi Lulli, Opera, Ars Brevis, Cap. XXIII, De Centum Formis 
(Argentorati, 1657). 
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expression: Pietro d’Abano (1315) in his Conciliator Differen- 
tiarum: 


Propter primum vero sciendum quod natura duplex existit: natura 
quidem naturans ut primum: sicut quidam theologizantes dixerunt: 
et natura naturata quae est principium motus et quietis ejus in quo est 
primo et per se: et non per accidens.’ 


It is evident from the quotations that a distinction is being 
made between Creator and creatures, God and the created uni- 
verse. Natura Naturans is God; natura naturata, created 
things. The term is so used in the sections cited. Though 
St. Thomas uses but one part of the phrase, it is perhaps simply 
because he had no occasion to apply the other. It is quite plain, 
however, that he thought of created beings as natura. In several 
places of his works he outlines the meanings in which that term 
is used. Commenting upon Aristotle’s usage of it, he says that 
natura is employed in the sense of generation of a living being, 
deriving the word itself from nascor, I am born. Again, since 
generation is accomplished through an intrinsic principle, the 
term, natura, is extended to be synonymous with that principle. 
Then again, because that principle is either material or formal, 
both matter and form are called natura. Furthermore, since 
the essence of every singular thing is completed by the form, 
the term, essentia, is also called natura, so that it may be said 
that natura is synonymous with nativitas viventium; with 
principium intrinsecum motus rerum; with materia rei; with 
forma rei; and finally with essentia rei. But this applies to 
created beings only. There is still another and broader dis- 
tinction and division of natura which St. Thomas makes. The 
entire complexus of being is divided into natura unwersalis and 
natura particularis. These are his words: 


Natura quidem particularis est propria virtus activa et conservativa 


7Pietro de Abano, Conciliator Differentiarum inter philosophos et 
medicos, Diff. 9 (Venezia, 1476). Folio. 
8 Summa Theol., I, q. 29, a. 1, ad 4. 
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uniuscujusque rei, ... Natura vero universalis est virtus activa in 
aliquo universali principio naturae, puta in aliquo caelestium corporum, 
vel alicujus superioris substantiae, secundum quod etiam Deus a qui- 
busdam dicitur natura naturans; quae quidem virtus intendit bonum et 
conservationem universi.® 


In Scholastic usage the term, natura, if used in its ultimate 
sense, can mean nothing else but God. When we say that nature 
causes the rotation of the world on its axis and fixes its course 
around the sun; or describes the path and position of various 
planets and stars, we can mean nothing else but that God, as 
the author of nature, has done all this. Or, when we say, that 
nature causes a tree to sprout, to grow, to spread its branches, 
to foliate, to blossom, to bear fruit in season and in season to 
shed its leaves, we must mean that this process takes place only 
because God has placed forces in creation by which the tree is 
evolved, and has established the laws by which the process of 
growth and change occurs. In this sense, consonant with the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, and of the other Scholastics who have 
followed in his wake, God is natura naturans; and that which 
He has created and made to function with inflexible regularity 
and order is natura naturata. But the two, natura naturans 
and natura naturata, are never identified nor looked upon as 
two aspects of the one Essence or Being or Substance, neither 
by St. Thomas, nor by any other orthodox Scholastic thinker. 

Three centuries after St. Thomas had produced his monu- 
mental works, the Dominican, John of St. Thomas, composed 
a complete course of philosophy based on the works of Aristotle 
and Aquinas. He adopts the definition and explanation of 
St. Thomas of the term, natura: 

Igitur natura absolute sumpta, et sine addito istis quatuor modis 


sumitur, scilicet pro nativitate seu nascentia, pro principio motus seu 
generationis, pro materia, pro essentia et quidditate . . .1° 


® Ibid., I-II, q. 85, a. 6. 
10 John of St. Thomas, Phil. Nat., I, P. O. IX, De Nat., Arte et Viol., 
Art, I, p. 148. Vives Ed. (Paris, 1883) 
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He then proceeds to extend the term, and following the pro- 
cedure of the master, finds a distinction in the use of it, by 
which both God and creation are called natura: 


Aliquando vero natura sumitur cum aliquo addito pro tota universitate 
rerum ... Aliquando sumitur pro ipso auctore naturae, qui non tam 
est natura quam origo ipsa, principiumque totius naturae, et ab aliquibus 
appellari solet asperiore vocabulo natura naturans, id est, ordinans 
naturam.1 


These passages are so similar to the section of the Summa 
Theologica of Aquinas quoted earlier, that they can be classed 
as examples of the appearance of this term, natura naturans, 
during the period of the highest development of Scholastic 
thought. John of St. Thomas simply embodies the doctrine 
and uses the terminology of the Summa. There is to be noted, 
however, a significant, descriptive word used by this com- 
mentator. In the quotation cited, he describes the expression 
as a harsh word, vocabulo asperiore, without further comment, 
nor, again, following St. Thomas’ method, does he indicate who 
the quidam are who use or have used the distasteful phrase as 
a name for God, except that he indicates he has found the word 
in the writings of Aquinas, whose mind he is evidently inter- 
preting when he says “ Auctor naturae asperiore vocabulo 
appellari solet natura naturans.” 

In the same century, another Cursus Philosophicus, this one 
based on the works of John Duns Scotus, was composed by a 
member of the Reformed Order of Friars Minor, P. F. Ber- 
nardus Sannig. Though the term itself is not used by the 
Doctor Subtilis, Sannig explains it in his commentary: 


} 

| Nota primo si spectes etymon hujus nominis natura, derivatur a 

{ nascor ut notat Scotus: quare prima acceptio ejus est pro nativitate, 

| seu generatione viventium. Secundi capitur pro auctore universi, Deo 
scilicet . . . et dicitur Natura Naturans; res vero ab eo productae 

vocantur natura naturata.* 


11 John of St. Thomas, op. cit., p. 148-9. 
12 P, F. Bernardo Sannig, Scholae Philosophiae Scotistarum seu Cursus 


| 
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To the seventeenth century belongs likewise the Commentary 
edited by D. Attilio Brunaccio, of the Jesuit college at Coimbra, 
upon the eight books of Aristotle’s Physics. In that section 
which treats of the second book of the Physics is found: 


In primis ergo . . . accipitur natura pro mente divina, rerum omnium 
opifice et parente. Hance autem Philosophi quidam boni, sed non boni 
Latinitatis auctores, naturam naturantem appellarunt. ... Hine ortum 


habuit divisio naturae in universalem et particularem; ubi per univer- 
salem naturam Deus potissimum designatur qui naturas omnes ipse 
cohibet et continet; per particularem res caeterae, quae etiam nonnulli 
naturam naturatam vocant.!* 


In this commentary is noted, as in the writings of John of 
St. Thomas, a certain disfavor attaching to the word, natura 
naturans, but this time it is rather from the viewpoint of good 
usage. The writers using the term are called ‘ good philoso- 
phers’ but rather deficient writers of Latin. 

The use of the terms in these commentaries as well as in the 
citations of the writers of the thirteenth century, is described 
by Signoriello in the Lexicon Peripateticum: “ Natura naturans 
a quibusdam vocatur ipse Deus, quatenus est auctor, conservator 
et moderator naturae. Complexus rerum omnium creatarum 
dicitur natura naturata.” ** 

In the centuries following the age of the great Schoolmen, 
the expression under discussion seems to have fallen into disuse. 
It does not appear in the pages of Scholastic philosophy in a 
prominent way, but rather is mentioned, as in the three com- 
mentaries quoted, as a term that once was used, but is not in 
general or favorable use any longer. The Dominican mystic 
of the fourteenth century, Master Eckhart, speaks of “ unge- 


Philosophici ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis, J. Duns Scoti (Typis Joannis 
N. Hampelli, Neo-Pragae, 1685). Distinctio VIII, Quaes. 1, n. 1. 

18D), Attillio Brunaccio, Commentarium Collegii Conimbricensis e Socie- 
tate Jesu super octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis Stagaritae, Pars Prima, 
in Phys. Arist., Libr. II, Caput 1, Quaest. 1, p. 176. 
14 Signoriello, Lewicon Peripateticum (Naples, 1906), p. 219. 
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naturten nature und genaturten nature Gottes.” *° These terms 
could be interpreted as equivalent of natura non-naturata and 
natura naturata. But even should this be allowed, Eckhart’s 
usage differs immensely from that of the earlier Schoolmen. 
He treats in this place of the process in the Trinity; the Divine 
Essence is the “ungenaturten nature”; the Persons of the 
Trinity, the “ genaturten nature.” ** It is a transference of 
the phrase into the field of mystic theology. His usage can 
have no direct bearing on its philosophical use. Denifle points 
this out in the words: ‘“ Eckehart’s ‘ ungenaturten nature’ und 
‘genaturten nature Gottes’, hat mit den lateinischen, die sich 
ja nicht auf dem trinitaerischen Process beziehen, gar nichts zu 
thun.” 

The English philosopher of the late sixteenth century, Francis 
Bacon, in his Novum Organon, gives the expression a passing 
reference : 


Super datum corpus novam naturam sive novas naturas generare et 
superinducere opus et intentio est humanae potentiae. Dat autem naturae 
Formam, sive differentiam veram, sive naturam naturantem, sive fontem 
emanationis . . . invenire opus et intentio est humanae scientiae.*® 


Fowler, in a note in his edition of the Novum Organon, 
explains: 


Natura naturata is the actual condition of a given object or quality, 
or of the aggregate of all objects and qualities, the universe, at any 
given time; natura naturans is the immanent cause of this condition or 
aggregate of conditions. ... Hence natura naturans is related to 


15 Opus Tripartitum, 527, 29. Cf. H. Siebeck, “ Ueber die Entstehung 
der Termini natura naturans und natura naturata”, Archiv fuer Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, III (Berlin, 1890), p. 370. 

16 Cf. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, Transl. Smith-Schaaf (New York, 
1872), p. 474. 

17H. Denifle, “ Meister Eckehart’s Lateinische Schriften, und die Grun- 
danschauung seine Lehre,” Archiv fuer Literatur und Kirchengeschichte, I1 
(Berlin, 1886), pp. 417-673. 

18 F, Bacon, Novum Organum, II, Aph. I, in Opera Omnia (Francofurti 
ad Moenum, Typis Matthaei Kampfferi, 1665), p. 326. 
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natura naturata as cause to effect, or again, we may say that natura 


naturans is the active or dynamical, natura naturata the passive aspect 
of nature.?® 


And in the Spedding-Ellis-Heath edition of the works of 
Francis Bacon, is this explanation: ‘“ Bacon applies it (natura 
naturans) to the Form, considered as the causa immanens of 
the properties of the Body.” *° This use of the term is in 
harmony with that which Signoriello indicates: 


Penes antiquiores autem natura naturans est natura universaliter 
accepta prout constituit essentiam rerum particularium: ‘ Haec est 
natura, quam antiqui vocabant naturantem, nempe, et qua principium 
principiat principiatum, et dat ei naturam, qua sit, et qua diffiniatur in 
vero esse.’ Natura vero naturata est ‘natura particularizata et ad 
singulas deducta.’ 24 


The expression had apparently no definite boundaries. It 
seems to possess transcendent application. Three distinct uses 
have been noted: In Eckhart’s writings an expression which is 
similar in form, was applied to the Trinity without reference to 
created substances; in the philosophy of the orthodox Scholas- 
tics, it was used to distinguish God the Creator, and created 
substances; in this explanation of Bacon’s thought, it is limited 
to created substances altogether, to distinguish the power within 
created nature, to produce, on the one hand as natura naturans, 
and the effects of that power, particular things, as natura 
naturata, on the other. These may be called three quasi-pure 
uses of the term. Another possibility presents itself: that of 
ignoring the distinction the Scholastics had drawn and of calling 
the immanent power in nature, by which it produces individuals, 
God. This was actually done in the philosophy of Spinoza, and 
we may say, in the philosophy of Giordano Bruno as well. 


19 F, Bacon, Novum Organum, Fowler edition, Bk. II, Aph. I (Oxford, 
1889). 

20 The Works of Francis Bacon, J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, D. Heath, 
editors (London, 1857), vol. I, p. 227, n. 1. 

*1 Signoriello, Lexicon Peripateticum (Naples, 1906), p. 219. 
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Bruno (1600). taught a system of naturalistic pantheism in 
which God is the sum of all being, the original matter of the 
universe as well as the primitive form, the world-soul which 
vivifies original matter.** He likewise applies the term natura 
naturans to God, but his use of the term is, like Bacon’s, a 
passing reference. It is only by remembering that in other 
portions of his works he does not distinguish God from creation, 
that we conclude that his usage of natura naturans is a pan- 
theistic one. In the fourth dialogue of his De la Causa, Prin- 
cipio et Uno”* is this section: | 


Cosi la forma significata per il maschio, essendo posta in familiarita 
de la materia, e venuta ir composizione o copulazion con quella, con 
queste parole, o pur con questa sentenza risponde a la natura naturante: 
Mulier, quam dedisti mihi, i. e., la materia, la quale mi hai dato consorte, 
ipsa me decepit, i.e., lei é cagione d’ ogni mio peccato.** 


Spinoza (1677) seems to have been the last of significant 
philosophers to use the expression natura naturans — natura 
naturata. Through it he gives voice to one of the fundamental 
principles of his thought. A very concise statement of his 
meaning of the terms is contained in the following citation 
from his Ethics: 


Per naturam naturantem nobis intelligendum est id, quod in se est 
et per se concipitur, sive talia substantiae attributa, quae aeternam et 
infinitam essentiam exprimunt, hoe est Deus, quatenus ut causa libera 
consideratur. Per naturatam autem intelligo id omne, quod ex necessi- 
tate Dei naturae, sive uniuscujusque Dei attributorum sequitur, hoc est, 
omnes Dei attributorum modos, quatenus considerantur ut res, quae in 
Deo sunt et quae sine Deo nec esse nec concipi possunt.?5 


22 Cf. W. Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903), p. 429. 

23R, Eisler in Woerterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe (Berlin, 1927), 
under the caption, Natur, gives a reference to Dialogue 2, 5. A diligent 
search through the dialogue mentioned did not reveal the term natura 
naturans in the indicated place. 

°4 Opere di Giordano Bruno Nolano (Adolph Wagner, edit.), De la Causa, 
Principio et Uno, Dialogue IV (Weidmann, Lipsia, 1830), vol. I, p. 267. 
2° B. de Spinoza, Opera, Ethics I, Prop. XXIX, schol. (The Hague, 1881). 
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There have been various interpretations of Spinoza’s doctrine 
contained in these terms. McKeon, in commenting upon this 
passage, says, “ The distinction and doctrine of Natura Naturans 
and Natura Naturata are bits of customary medieval phi- 
losophy.” ** The statement is a bit misleading. It may be 
admitted that the distinction, if by that word is understood 
‘ expression ’, was current in the philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
but the doctrine, as propounded by Spinoza and explained by 
McKeon, was not. Spinoza did indeed take over the distinction, 
“but Spinoza did more than take it over; he made it over and 
gave it a meaning quite different from what it had among the 
Scholastic masters. . . . Spinoza applies it . . . to God; but 
the ~-aning of God to the Scholastics compared with what God 
means in Spinoza, is in no way an equation.” * 

In the Short Treatise, Spinoza subdivides natura naturata 
into natura naturata algemeene, and natura naturata bezon- 
dere.** Erdmann gives an interpretation of the threefold dis- 
tinction: natura naturans is God; natura naturata generalis 
is the modes which flow immediately from God; natura naturata 
particularts is the particular things conditioned by these 
modes: *° 

If then, we keep the expression, world, for the sum of things, the 
natura naturata which stands between it and God, would correspond 
very much to what we might call the world as a whole, or the order of 
the world. This is distinguished from the unconditioned, as the system 


of all conditions, within which every individual object would be a 
conditioned thing.*° 


This interpretation agrees with McKeon’s: 


26 R. McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York, 1928), p. 69, n. 28. 

27F. A. Walsh, “The God of Spinoza”, The New Scholasticism, III 
(July, 1929), p. 310. 

28 B. de Spinoza, Opera, Korte Verhandeling, Deel I, Cap. VIII (The 
- Hague, 1883), Van Vloten and Land edit., p. 296. 

2° Cf, Erdmann, History of Philosophy, II (Transl. Hough), No. 272, 6, 
p. 66. 
8° Tbid. 
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Nature, therefore, is considered in terms of God, Natura naturans, a 
being we conceive clearly and distinctly through itself without invoking 
anything beside itself. ... The attributes are identical with God, but 
they bring with them modes or creations which depend on God immedi- 
ately; these are the general natura naturata.... By the activity of 
these products, immediate creations, or sons of God, the whole universe 
of individual things, particularly natura naturata, flows in an infinite 
and necessary sequence.*+ 


And Dr. Walsh adds to this: “ With Spinoza, natura naturata 
is but a mode or collection of modes of natura naturans, and is, 
if we grasp what is meant by ‘ mode’, just such an alteration 
of it as his running is of Socrates.” * 

There can hardly be any doubt that Spinoza’s usage differed 
from the orthodox Scholastic as widely as pantheism or atheism 
differs from theism, which in truth each is respectively. If 
Spinoza took the term from Scholastic philosophy at all he gave 
it a peculiar twist and merely appropriated the letters of which 
it is composed to make them spell the same particular word, 
to which he then gave a very particular meaning of his own. 
Windelband describes Spinoza’s doctrine: 

‘Bott is die Natur; als das allgemeine Weltwesen ist er die natura 
naturans; als Inbegriff der Einzeldinge, in denen diese Essenz modifi- 
ziert existiert, ist er die natura naturata. Wenn dabei die natura 
naturans auch gelegentlich die wirkende Ursache der Dinge genannt 
wird, so darg diese schaffende Kraft nicht als etwas von ihren Wirk- 
ungen Verschiedenes gedacht werden; diese Ursache existiert nirgends 


als in ihren Wirkungen. Das ist Spinoza’s voller und rueckhaltloser 
Pantheismus.** 


Attention is now directed to the initial use of the expression, 
natura naturans — natura naturata; to the source from which 
it flowed into philosophical terminology. The Glossariwm of 
Du Cange singles out the verb, naturare, as a ‘ verb’ or ‘ word ’ 


R. McKeon, op. cit., p. 69-70. 

82 F, A. Walsh, op. cit., p. 312. 

83 W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie, 12th edit., No. 29, 2, 
p. 309. 
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of Scholastic theologians, but gives no definite time of its 
appearance and no citation of any author: 


Naturare, creare, res naturales condere, iis naturam donare, verbum 
est Theologorum Scholasticorum, quibus dicitur Deus Natura Naturans, 
non natura naturata, id est auctor naturae seu omnium in rerum natura 
constantium non natura naturata seu res creata, ab alio condita, 
constituta.*4 


In Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, John 
Dewey writes: 


In the middle ages three strains appear: one is the orthodox Schol- 
astic, following Aristotle, expressly defining nature as the essence of 
anything, so far as it operates in a regular way to bring the thing to 
its appointed end. Another is the mystic, which continued the Platonic 
and Neo-Platonie sense, but in a more pantheistic way, tending to make 
nature the mysterious, vital creative energy of God. The third is the 
Arabian interpretation of Aristotle. Averroés, like the Stoiecs, inter- 
preted Aristotle so as to deny the transcendent nous; form and purpose 
are wholly immanent in nature. Hence the distinction of nature (de 
caelo) into Natura Naturans, equivalent to God, the one reality viewed 
as active, as form and force, and into natura naturata, the world as 
materialized form, as effect. ... The two terms made their way both 
among the mystics and the scholastics, being adapted to their respective 
uses.35 


Siebeck, in his conclusions concerning the origin of the expres- 
sion, is more precise. He says that unless some documentary 
evidence to the contrary be adduced, one would seem justified 
in drawing the conclusion: “ dass das frueheste Aufkommen 
dieser Terminologie, nicht durch einem Zufall, mit der Zeit 


zusammenfaelt, in welcher die lateinischen Uebersetsungen des 


Averroés eine schnelle Verbreitung fanden.” *° 


*4Du Cange, Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et infimae Latinitatis 
(Paris, 1733), Tom. IV, pp. 1152-3. 

8° John Dewey in Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology 
(New York, 1902), vol. 2, p. 140 ff. 

86H. Siebeck, “ Ueber die Enstehung der Termini natura naturans und 
natura naturata”, Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie, III (Berlin, 
1890), p. 377 ff. 
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The expression does appear in the Latin version of the 
commentary of Averroés on Aristotle’s writings. It cannot, 
however, be attributed to Averroés himself, for he probably did 
not write in Latin and the version of his works, as they found 
their way into Latin Europe, is a rather cosmopolitan effect. 
Renan says: “.. . les éditions imprimeés de ses ceuvres 
n’offrent qu’ une traduction latine d’une traduction hébraique 


d’un commentaire fait sur une traduction arabe d’une traduction 


syriaque d’un texte grec.” 


The excerpts following are the Greek of Aristotle’s works, 
and the Latin translation of the commentary of Averroés: 


> > 4 > ‘ 
éorw eis ov yap 
€ > > ‘ 
9 idrpevors A€yerar ovK cis larpixnv 
680s eis avayKn pev yap 
Grd iarpixns els iatpixyny 
vov eis Ti Epxerar 
cis ti ody hierar ovyi ob, add’ eis 


Necesse enim est, ut initium 
medicinandi sit ex medicina et non 
inducit ad medici nam, et non est 
talis dispositio naturae apud na- 
turam; sed naturatum (dvopevov) 
ab aliquo ad aliquid venit, et na- 
turatur aliquid; ipsum igitur natu- 
rari ali quid no est aliud ex quo 
incipit sed illud ad quod venit.... 
Hoe igitur nomen natura derivatur 


a nomine ejus quod advenit sive 
quum dicimus ipsum esse natura- 
tum ; et hoe intendebat quum dixit: 
“sed naturatum” ete., i.e., sed 
naturatum ab illo a quo generatur 
ad aliquid venit, et dicitur ipsum 
naturari aliquid.®® 


The thought expressed in the passage has little bearing on the 
discussion; it is important to note that the verb naturare is 
used by the translator. Important too is the observation that 
just as the word, ¢vous, is translated literally, natura, so the 


87 E. Renan, Averroes et L’Averroisme (Paris, 1882), p. 52. 

86 Aristotle, Physics II, 193b, 13 f. (Berlin Academy Edition, 1831). 

8® Averroés, Comment. ad Aristotl. Phys. II, 1, 11 (H. Siebeck, op. cit., 
p- 374). 
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form, ¢vépevov, is rendered naturatum, and ¢vera, naturatur. 
The same verb, naturare, appears in another section of the 


commentary of Averroés, although the portions of Aristotle’s 
De Caelo upon which the comment is being made, does not 


contain the Greek verb, dvecPa: 


Ta yap Svo dudw peév A€youev Kat 
4 > 4, 
tovs dudorepous, wavtas 8 od 
Aeyouev, GAAA Kata TOV Tad- 
THY mpocnyopiav payev 
tavra 8’, eipytat, dia TO THY 
piew aitnv ovtws 


ovpev,*° 


dico quod numeramus duos nu- 
meros duos et duos viros duos viros 
et non dicimus omnes; sed hoe 
omne non dicitur nisi de tribus, et 
per ipsum nominamus tria primo. 
Et hoe fuit dictum quoniam natura 
naturata ita fecit: et nos sequimur 
ita suum opus sicut supra narra- 
vimus.*? 


It is interesting to note the translation of the same passages 
of Aristotle, contained in the Leonine Edition of the works of 
St. Thomas, and his commentary on them. The citation on the 


left is the translation; the one 
of St. Thomas: 


Amplius autem, natura dicta 
sicut generatio via est in naturam. 
Non enim quemadmodum medica- 
tio dicitur non in medicinam via, 
sed in sanitatem (necesse quidem 
est a medicina non in medicinam 
esse medicationem) ; non sic autem 
natura se habet ad naturam sed 
quod nascitur ex quodam in quod- 
dam venit secundum quod nascitur. 
Quod igitur innascitur non ex quo, 
sed in quod. Forma itaque natura 
est.4? 


40 Aristotle, De Caelo, I, 268a, 16. 


on the right, the commentary 


Natura potest significari ut gene- 
ratio, puta si natura dicatur nativi- 
tas. Sic igitur natura dicta ut 
generatio, idest nativitas, est via 
in naturam. Haec enim est differ- 
entia inter actiones et passiones, 
quod actiones denominantur a prin- 
cipiis, passiones vero a terminis. 
Unumquodque enim denominatur 
ad actum qui est principium ac- 
tionis et terminus passionibus sicut 
in actionibus; medicatio enim non 
dicitur via in medicinam sed in 
sanitatem; necesse est enim quod 


41 Averroés, in De Caelo, Libr. I, Summa Secunda (Venice apud Juntas, 


1573), p. 2E. 


- 
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medicatio sit a medicina, non in 
medicinam. Sed natura dicta ut 
generatio idest nativitas, non sic se 
habet ad naturam sicut medicatio 
ad medicinam; sed se habet ad 
naturam sicut ad terminum, cum 
sit passio. Id enim quod nascitur, 
a quodam in quoddam venit in- 
quantum nascitur: unde id quod 
nascitur, denominatur ab eo in 
quod, non ab eo ex quo. Id autem 
in quod tendit nativitas, est forma: 
forma igitur est natura.** 

Quae enim duo, ambo dicimus, ... Si enim aliqua sunt duo 
et duos ambos; omnes autem non dicimus quod sint ambo, et duos 
dicimus sed de tribus hane appella- homines dicimus ambos: non au- 
tionem dicimus primum. Hoe au- tem de his dicimus omnes, sed 
tem, quemamodum dictum est, primo hoe vocabulo utimur cirea 
propter naturam ipsam sic indu- tres. Et istum modum loquendi 
centem sequimur.** sequimur communiter omnes prop- 

ter hoe quod natura ad hoe nos 
inclinat.*® 


In the translation upon which St. Thomas makes his com- 
mentary it is to be noted that the word ¢vos of Aristotle is 
again translated by natura as in the Averroistic translation; 
but ¢vdpevov here is not rendered by naturatum but rather by 
the relative clause, quod nascitur, and the ¢veruw is translated 
by nascitur. St. Thomas does not use the expression naturatum, 
of the commentary of Averroés, in this place. 

Nevertheless, though St. Thomas does not use the term 
naturatum in the connection where one would expect it, namely, 
in commenting upon the same passages upon which Averroés 
commented when the term was used, the fact remains that he, 
as well as other Scholastic writers, does make use of the verb 


42S. Thomae Aquinatis, Opera Omnia, Leonine Edition (Rome), Tom. 2, 
p- 58. 
43 Tbid., In Phys. II, 7. 
44 Tbid., Tom, 3, p. 5. “5 Tbid., In De Caelo, I, 1. 


Cr 
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form, naturare.*® Did he and the other Scholastics take the 
term from the Latin Averroistic commentary on Aristotle? 
Siebeck thinks it highly probable that they did.*7 But let us 
consider that there are some arguments against this hypothesis. 

Neither St. Bonaventura nor St. Thomas makes any mention 
that the term was accepted from Averroés. Moreover, if it is 
remembered that it was only very late in the twelfth century, 
and possibly not until the early part of the thirteenth that the 
works of the Arabian philosophers were translated into Latin,“* 
the time elapsing between the translation and the writing of the 
works of Vincent de Beauvais, St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas, 
is almost too short to allow of such wide acceptation. The 
strongest argument, however, appears to be this, that Averroistic 
doctrines are directly antischolastic in character. Averroism 
was almost synonymous with pantheism; it denied the infinity 
of God; it denied creation, human personality, personal immor- 
tality.*° Since his terminology expressed such doctrine, so 
directly opposed to orthodox Scholasticism, it is hardly likely 
that Averroés’ use of the verb naturare would be accepted by 
Scholastic writers, especially since this particular word lends 
itself so readily to pantheistic use. Perhaps this is the reason 
underlying the expression of John of St. Thomas who calls the 
phrase “ vocabulum asperius”’. 

The arguments above are not without weight, yet they are 
readily answered. The mere silence on the part of those using 
the term is no absolute proof that they did not take the term 
from Averroés’ commentary; it is even possible that it was 
used without any thought of its origin. Since there is no 


“©In the Spedding-Ellis-Heath edition of The Works of Francis Bacon, 
quoted earlier, is this mistaken observation: Vol. I, p. 227, note 1: 
“Tt (natura naturans) does not occur, I think, in St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

“7 H. Siebeck, op. cit., p. 377, 8. 

“8 De Lacy O’Leary, Arabic Thought and its Place in History (London, 
1922), p. 276 ff. 

“9° Cf. M. DeWulf, History of Medieval Philosophy, 2 (Messenger: New 
York, 1926), p. 96 ff. 
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appearance of the term before the coming of the Latin version 
of Averroés’ commentary, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the Scholastics did take the term from that work. There is no 
denying the vast influence that Averroés’ works had upon the 
Scholastics; there is no denying that they were, in their Latin 
version, in the hands of St. Thomas, along with the Latin 
translation of the original of Aristotle. To account for the 
speed with which the works of the Arabian philosophers came 
into the Schools, one need only recall the translators who estab- 
lished themselves in Toledo under the archbishop Raymond, in 
the middle of the twelfth century, and need but remember that 
the Emperor Frederick II founded a university at Naples in 
1224 in order to introduce Arabian sciences to the Western 
world.*® The pantheism that is generally associated with the 
term, Averroism, need not necessarily have had its origin in 
the works of Averroés. 

At all events it is certain that, by the middle of the thirteenth 
century, nearly all the philosophical works of Ibn Rashd were 
translated into Latin. St. Thomas makes free use of his writings 
and looks upon him as the only one of the Arabic commentators 
who was not considered unorthodox. It is noteworthy, too, that 
St. Thomas was educated at the University of Naples, which 
was a center of interest in Arabic thought. He regarded 
Averroés as the best exponent of the Aristotelian text and the 
supreme master in logic, but heretical in his metaphysics and 
psychology.** The Speculum of Vincent de Beauvais included 
a commentary on Averroés,” and Raymond Lully’s work shows 
close contact with the writings of Averroés.™ 

The argument then, seems to point to the conclusion that the 
verb, naturo, came into use first in the Latin translation of the 
Commentary of Averroés. There is no evidence, apparently, 


5° De Lacy O’Leary, op. cit., p. 280 ff. 

51 Tbid., p. 286-288. 

52H. Siebeck, op. cit., p. 371, note 5. 

58 Cf. the citation from Raymond Lully made in the beginning. 
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that the verb was used before the time of Averroés. That it 
was so readily accepted into the terminology of the Schools may 
be accounted for by its similarity to terminology with which the 
Schoolmen were already acquainted. There is for example the 
mapayov, that which produces, and the wapayépevov, that which is 
produced, of Proclus ** and Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite; 
the natura quae creat et non creatur; natura quae creatur et 
creat; natura quae creatur et non creat; natura quae nec creatur 
nec creat of John Scotus Erigena; °° the causa prima and the 
causatum primum, and ens primum creans and ens secundum 
creatum of the Inber De Causis; *’ and the question of the 
Stoic Seneca: “ Quid enim aliud est natura, quam Deus et 
divina ratio, toti mundo et partibus ejus inserta?” °° But most 
important of all there is the closely approximating phrase of 
St. Augustine, natura creatrix,”® and natura quae creavit omnes 
caeteros,” by which he designates God. Once the verb, naturare, 
had been coined, the step of substituting it for the verb, creare, 
to which it is so similar in meaning, was not great, nor would 
it find any great obstacle. Naturare was used simply as a 
synonym for creare by the Scholastics, who attached no great 
significance to the act. In this way its use, by thirteenth 
century writers, without direct reference to its origin, can be 
explained. 

The truth still remains that the term did not receive very 
marked acceptation. It is used sparingly by the Scholastics. 


54 Acadofov Oeodoyixn [Edit, Creuzer et 
Moser] (Paris, 1855), XXVII, p. lxii et alibi. 

55 Dionysii Areopagitae, De Divinis Nominibus, C. IX, VI (Migne, P. G 
3: 913; 3: 821). 

5¢ Joannes Scotus Erigena, De Divisione Naturae, Lib. I, No. 1 (Migne 
P. L. 122: 411). 

57 Liber De Causis [Edit. Bardenhewer] (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1882), 
No. 15, p. 178. 

581, Annaei Senecae Philosophi, Opera, De Beneficiis, Libr. IV, n. 6, 
Balthassaris Moreti (Antverpiae, 1632), p. 311 B. 
5° S. Augustinus, De Trinitate, XV, C. 1, n. 1 (Migne, P. L. 42: 1057). 
*° Tbid., XIV, C. 9, n. 12 (Migne, P. L. 42: 1046). 
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To answer the question why this should be, one might again 
recall the phrase “ vocabulo asperiore ” by which John of St. 
Thomas characterized the expression natura naturans. This 
word “asperius ” might have several meanings. It certainly 
is an indication that the term was in disfavor among Scholastic 
writers. It might also mean that it was looked upon as a bar- 
barism from the standpoint of good usage. There is a hint, 
pointing to such a conclusion in the Commentarium Collegti 
Conimbricensis quoted before. It refers to those using the term 
as “ Philosophi quidam boni, sed non boni Latinitatis auctores.” 
Added to the suspicion of pantheism which attaches to the 
term, there is now the stamp of bad usage to account for its 
disappearance as an expression of prominently Scholastic 
doctrine. 

The excerpt from this commentary may afford grounds too, 
for a conjecture concerning its appearance in the Latin trans- 
lation of Averroés’ commentary. It is said that the work of 
the translators of the Arabic writings was a very mechanical 
affair. According to the picture that De Lacy O’Leary draws, 
this is the genesis of the Latin translations of the Arabic and 
Hebrew writings, which came into contact with Latin Europe 
through the translators at Toledo: the original Arabic or Hebrew 
was given to interpreters. These would simply place the Latin 
equivalent above each word of the text. The revisors would 
then rearrange the Latin into correct grammatical sentences. 
At times, when the interpreters did not know the Latin equiva- 
lent, a latinized form of the original Arabic or Hebrew was 
used.** Consider then, that Averroés’ Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s works might have contained an exact Arabic equivalent 
of the Greek ¢vois, dvdpevov, In the translation into 
Latin, natura is used for ¢vos. In the attempt at an exact 
equivalent of the other two forms, the words, naturatum, and 
naturatur, are not altogether unexpected, especially when one 
considers that the forms creatum and creatur, are not exactly 


*1 De Lacy O’Leary, op. cit., p. 276 ff. 
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the equivalent in meaning, at least not according to Averroistic 
leanings, to vopevov and ¢vera. This is an explanation, tenable 
at least until another 7s proved better, of the origin of the verb, 
naturare, which appeared first apparently, in the Latin version 
of the commentary of Averroés, and which found its way thence 
into Scholastic philosophy of the thirteenth century and into 
the writings of philosophers, both Scholastic and non-Scholastic, 
of later centuries. In this derivation of the expression, it is to 
be noted that the origin of the term is based directly on the 
Greek text of Aristotle so that the tracing of the term leads to 
the very beginnings of that philosophy which has ruled the world 
of speculative thought ever since, the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

The question might now be raised: whence did Spinoza take 
the term? Since it was in use practically four hundred years 
before Spinoza wrote, it is difficult to designate accurately the 
source from which he culled the phrase. It is a matter of 
almost pure conjecture. No one but Spinoza himself could tell 
with certainty. McKeon gives no definite solution, being con- 
tent with saying that the phrases are “bits of customary 
medieval philosophy.” © Windelband says: “ So existiert denn 
Gott nur in den Dingen als ihr allgemeines Wesen und sie nur 
in ihm als die Modi seiner Realitaet. In diesem Sinne nimmt 
Spinoza von Nicolaus Cusanus und Giordano Bruno die Aus- 
druecke natura naturans und natura naturata auf.”® This 
explanation is highly improbable; Giordano Bruno does use 
the term, but only in passing; he does not attach great impor- 
tance to the term. As for Nicolaus Cusanus: a diligent search 
through his Docta Ignorantia, especially where he treats of the 
names for nature and God, éailed to reveal the use of the term 
by this author. 

In a recent work on Spinoza, Wolfson states: 


62 Cf. footnote 26. 
68 W. Windelband, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie (Tuebingen, 
1928), p. 344, 
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. we teel that we are in a position to affirm with reasonable cer- 
tainty that it is Thomas Aquinas from whom Spinoza has taken over 
in the Scholium to Prop. XXIX of Ethics I, the distinction of natura 
naturans and natura naturata . . . it is only because Spinoza’s descrip- 
tion of these two phrases seems to be a modification of the description 
given by Thomas Aquinas, and also because the reason for the modifica- 
tion of the description of Spinoza can be adequately accounted for.® 


In criticism of this statement of Wolfson it may be observed 
in the first place that St. Thomas does not use the natura 
naturata, but only the natura naturans, and that in only two 
places, both of which have been cited. In the second place 
St. Thomas’ description of natura naturans could be used in 
explaining Spinoza’s doctrine only in the sense that St. Thomas’ 
explanation or description shows what Spinoza did not mean 
by his natura naturans. As for the rest, the difference between 
Spinoza’s usage and that of Scholastic writers, including St. 
Thomas, has been sufficiently pointed out by Dr. Walsh.® 

It is evident that commentators on Spinoza are not at all in 


accord concerning the most influential sources of his system of 
thought, though there is no disagreement about the statement 
that he was influenced greatly by Jewish-Arabian philosophy 
of the thirteenth and succeeding centuries. If his thought bears 
the imprint of such antecedents, his terminology might likewise. 
His philosophy seems to be a development from Jewish scholas- 
ticism; to single out more definite sources seems impossible and 


is altogether needless. One may say that Spinoza’s source, in 
as far as the expression, natura naturans— natura naturata, 
is concerned, is the same, ultimately, as that of the Scholastics. 
From whom he took it immediately, no one can know; perhaps 
he himself was not conscious that he was using the terminology 


*¢ H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (Cambridge, 1934), vol. I, 
p- 15 ff. 

*6 Ff, A. Walsh, “The God of Spinoza ”, The New Scholasticism, III (July, 
1929), p. 309 ff. Cf. also the same author’s review of H. A. Wolfson, The 
Philosophy of Spinoza (2 vols.), Cambridge, Mass., 1934, in The New 
Scholasticism, VIII (October, 1934), p. 352 ff. 
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of one definite person. He gives an intimation of his source, 
however, in his Short Treatise: “ Gelijk ook de Thomisten by 
het zelve God verstaan hebben, dogh haare Natura naturans was 


een wezen (zy zo noemende) buyten alle zelfstandigheden.” 
McKeon gives this translation: ‘The Thomists likewise under- 


stand God by it (Natura naturans), but their Natura Naturans 
was a being (so they called it) beyond all substance.” * Though 
Spinoza does not say that he used the term of the Thomists, 
it is plain that he was acquainted with their usage, and that 
his own usage differed from theirs. His words could be under- 
stood to mean that he is borrowing that expression from the 
Thomists, or that he is using the same term they used, implying 
that it was not original with them either. 

The expression natura naturans — natura naturata seems to 
belong definitely to that period of the history of philosophy 
which stretches from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
It is not distinctly a product of Scholasticism though it was 
used by Scholastic philosophers of the Middle Ages and im- 
mediately succeeding centuries; but it is not found in the pages 
of Scholastics who have written their works since the seven- 
teenth century. The Scholastic usage indicates that the term 
was taken from earlier writers. Its meaning in Scholasticism 
is certainly that of God the Creator as Natura Naturans, and 
created beings, as natura naturata. 

Philosophers other than Scholastics, who have used the term, 
have done so in a way that either limits it to creation entirely, 
as Francis Bacon did, or identifies God and Creation, as did 
Spinoza. Writers of the present day, if they use the term at 
all, do so merely in commenting upon or explaining the thought 
of the philosophers in whose works the term is found. 

The idea expressed in the term, that of producer and pro- 
duced, is as old as philosophy itself. The words of Aristotle 

°° B. de Spinoza, Korte Verhandeling, Deel I, Cap. VIII, in Benedicti 


De Spinoza Opera, Vioten et Land [2 vols.] (The Hague, 1883). 
®7 R. McKeon, op. cit., p. 66, note 18. 
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and of the Neo-Platonists indicate that long before the thir- 
teenth century, when the expression made its appearance, the 
doctrine it expressed was a commonplace in philosophical circles, 

The source from which the Scholastics, as well as others who 
used the expression, derived it, must of necessity have been the 
writings of the thinker who first employed it. In all probability, 
this was the author or the authors of the Latin translation of 
the Commentary of Averroés on the works of Aristotle, which 
appeared late in the twelfth century and was widely known in 
the early part of the thirteenth. This commentary, although 
it uses only a part of the term, the natura naturata, seems to 
be the first work to employ the verb naturare. The Scholastics 
adopted this verb as a synonym for creare, and gave it no 
extraordinary function beyond that. 

Henry A. Lvcxs. 


The Catholic University of America. 


VALUE IN THE GREAT TRADITION 


HERE is a sense in which the final significance of any 
philosophic system may be judged in terms of the status 
which it gives to the concept of purpose in the universe. This 
problem of purpose may perhaps be alternatively stated as the 
question of the relation of reality and value. Philosophers differ 
as they elucidate this relation. But whether like Plato they as- 
sert as axiomatic the “ ultimate inseparability of value and real- 
ity ” or whether like Spinoza they could describe the world com- 
pletely without recourse to value predicates, their importance 
for philosophy depends upon the answer which they offer. 
Among philosophers today, theory of value like symbolic logic 
has become the fashion. And like stylistic novelty in other less 
august fields, theory of value has not always shown its fruitful- 
ness. Viewed synoptically, axiology is a mass of confusion, and 
to bring cosmos out of this chaos is no easy task. However if 
theories of value do have one feature of significance, that feature 
is that each of them does carry some immediate implication 
about the nature of reality. This constitutes their importance 
for metaphysics.* It has, of course, never been denied that con- 
cepts such as goodness and beauty have metaphysical import, 
but there has been much confusion in attempting to relate ethics, 
aesthetics, and metaphysics with precision. This confusion has 
been due, it seems to me, very largely to the fact that the philo- 
sophic impulse is, at the same time, theoretical and practical, to 
the fact that men are at once interested in such questions as 
“What is good in and of itself” and concretely “ What ought 
I to do.” The duo-dimensionality of the philosophic impulse 
has infused an element of uncertainty into the delimitation of 
the fields of philosophic discipline. The domain of ethics is 


*See for example H. Osborne’s lucid attempt to evaluate theory of value. 
Foundations of the Philosophy of Value (Cambridge, The University Press, 
1933). 
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vague, at one end becoming pure metaphysics and, at the other, 
sociology. Aesthetics too vacillates between metaphysics and the 
practical establishment of canons of taste. But in this paper I 
shall disregard all of the practical aspects of the good and the 
beautiful and attempt to determine in what sense they may be 
localized in reality or metaphysically grounded. 

It is perhaps true as Prof. Urban is fond of pointing out that 


the “ great divide ” 


in value theory is not between realism and 
idealism, but between those who maintain that values are created 
and those who hold that values are discovered; between those 
who think that value is constitutive of reality and those who be- 
lieve that value is an addendum to reality.” In the terms of this 
distinction the solution to the value problem of antiquity as 
given by Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas is in favor of value 
as constitutively characterizing reality. Perhaps this is a first 
principle of the philosophic intellect, perhaps it is the inevitable 
corollary of the “ prejudice of the philosopher in favor of ulti- 
”% At any rate, for Plato, the notion of the logical 
priority of an order of perfection which transcends our time 


mate reality. 


experiences was unquestioned, for Aristotle the ideal of an 
axiologically ordered universe in terms of an “ ens realissimum ” 
or supreme being was assumed, and for St. Thomas the proposi- 
tion “ Ens est unum, bonum, verum ” was virtually an “ axiom 
of intelligibility ”. 

Of the three, it is in Plato that we get the most comprehensive 
treatment of value. For him it holds true that the very presenta- 
tional immediacy of objects depends upon their value qualifica- 
tions. Philosophy, for Plato, is primarily concerned with the 
meaning and value of essence, and the process of knowing itself 
receives validation in terms of values which are objective. The 
intellect is oriented toward value, for though being is its final 


*W. M. Urban, Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, p. 292 ff. 
’W. M. Urban, The Intelligible World, p. 66. 
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end, yet absolute being is nothing more than absolutely valid 
value. This doctrine is best exemplified in the Platonic notion 
of “the essential form of the good”. It is a doctrine growing 
out of the Greek disfavor toward relativity and change com- 
bined with Plato’s own individual intuition that value can have 
a permanence all its own. The whole doctrine of ideas as it finds 
expression in the Parmenides, the Phaedo, and the Republic, is 
remarkable as the outcome for a mind whose own quest for cer- 
tainty worked itself out in the discovery of a realm of sub- 
stantive essences which are at once the ultimate ontological and 
axiological units saving us from a Heracleitian relativity. It is 
to Plato that we owe the discovery that to think reality one must 
think goodness as basal to it.* Objects then derive their reality 
and, even their character of being known, from an ultimate 
axiological principle so that one may assert not only that sub- 
jective methods of knowing attain validity through the objec- 
tivity of that which is known, but likewise that objects which 
are negative in value are not real. Such a theory, of course, 
assimilates an ethical definition of the good into a metaphysical 
definition with consequent difficulties of a very grave nature. A 
metaphysical definition dispenses with the ethical polarity of 
good and evil and treats the whole value problem as the problem 
of determining degrees of value within an axiological con- 
tinuum. Disvalue becomes a logical absurdity but remains, in 
practice, a necessary concept if one is to set regulative limits to 
one’s thinking. The sublime ridiculousness of the Parmenides 
is characteristic of Plato’s attempt to wrestle with the need of 
retaining the concept of disvalue in the-face of a prejudice in 
favor of a value-saturated world.° 


* Republic 509, Davies and Vaughan Translation, “. . . the objects of 
knowledge not only derive from the good the gift of being known, but are 
further endowed by it with a real and essential existence. .. .” 


5T refer to Parmenides 130, the passage in which Socrates refuses to 
admit that there are “forms” of mud, dirt, or in general of any disvalue. 
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Plato’s belief in the “ supreme form of the good ” is, at once, 
the basis of an ethical realism and, the means by which a value 
syncretism is established. It is through this principle that the 
claim is laid to the existence of moral value independent of 
being known and the existence of value-characterized objects 
apart from being known and unchangeable by being known. It 
is likewise through this principle that Plato is enabled to assert 
the world as the locus of an harmonious value integration. 
Ultimately for Plato, values like the virtues are one. Each 
individual value does not legislate unconditionally for itself (as 
for example in the system of John Laird) ° so that beauty and 
goodness are independent of each other, but both are assimi- 
lated into the “ supreme form of the good” which is the most 
generic value term. Although, for Plato, good is the supreme 
principle, this good is practically equated with beauty and both 
gain a definitive status in regard to man through the relation 
of love which may be defined as the yearning for the goodness 
which is beauty. It may be said that when Plato is speaking of 
his supreme axiological principle, he speaks of it indiscrimi- 
nately, now in the Republic as absolute goodness, now in the 
Phaedrus and Symposium as absolute beauty. The mutual rela- 
tion which Plato regards as holding between beauty, goodness, 
and love is, I think, more than fortuitous; it is implicit in the 
nature of things. The appreciation of value is characterized by 
having two conditions, a value object and a valuing subject or 
personality. This appreciation is at once the result of a yearn- 
ing for the object by the subject and the compelling quality of 
the object itself. The compulsion of the object is its beauty, 
the drive of the subject is its erotic yearning. This way of 
speaking of the value situation is unique. It is not only a charm- 
ingly poetical way of characterizing the value universal as a 
thing of beauty and an object of desire, but expresses a funda- 


* John Laird, A Study in Moral Theory, p. 52. 
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mental insight into the truth that morality is aesthetically 
grounded and that knowledge upon its highest level is essentially 
love. 

The concept of love in Plato is basic to his resolution of the 
value problem. Recognizing the cognitive discontinuity between 
particular objects and the value universal, he is led to bring 
them together in what might be called an emotional conjunction. 
The reason why morality is aesthetically motivated is because, 
in a very real sense, the forms (and particularly the form of 
the good) are emotionally seductive. If then, the individual 
ultimately participates in the forms emotionally rather than 
cognitively, it is but a short step to the mysticism of the neo- 
Platonists where, through feeling, the subject is assimilated to 
the object and knowledge becomes sheer exstacy. 

It must, I believe, be admitted that there is something funda- 
mental in the reciprocity between beauty, goodness, and love. 
This was not recognized by Plato alone. It has persisted through 
the entire history of philosophy and we find it, in our own day, 
exemplified in such men as Franz Brentano and G. E. Moore. 
The latter’s statement that “the beautiful is that of which the 
admiring contemplation is good in itself” * and the former’s 
that “‘ that is good when love of it is right ” * express once again 
the insight of Plato. 

It is true that Plato did do more than relate the notions of 
goodness, beauty and love. He made some attempt to positively 
characterize goodness and beauty. These characterizations are 
generally made through some principle of unity and harmony. 
The beauty of things consists in their proportion and their 
measure, in the organicity produced by the mutual adequation 
of their parts, and in the same way the beauty of individual, 
personalities or collective societies is to be found in the integra- 


* Principia Ethica, p. 201. 
® Quoted in Eaton, The Austrian Philosophy of Values, p. 64. 
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tion of their traits and the equilibrized functioning of their 
units. Plato has treated of beauty as applied to society in the 
Republic and of beauty as characterizing personality in the 
Phaedrus and the Laches, but in the Hippias Major he attempts 
a consideration of beauty in itself. The results are chiefly nega- 
tive, but they do serve to indicate that Plato was essentially a 
non-naturalistic axiologist.° After Socrates has tried futilely to 
analyze beauty, Hippias detects the weakness of his method and 
lays it bare. Socrates has been attempting to get at beauty 
analytically, to split up complexes which are only as wholes 
characterized by aesthetic charm. But beauty is unity and can 
only be understood in these terms.*® The Hippias Major is thus 
shown to anticipate by about 2300 years G. E. Moore’s famous 
doctrine of organic wholes.** 

From the value theory of Plato we turn to that of Aristotle 
and the transition is very obvious. Santayana has called Platon- 
ism an intoxication with values; with the same latitude one 
might be tempted to label Aristotelianism an intoxication with 
facts. The concrete cast of the Aristotelian mind shows itself 
in a predilection for a practical rather than a theoretical treat- 
ment of the value of goodness, and the same can be said for 
beauty. It is true that Aristotle recognizes the distinction be- 
tween the good absolutely and the good for man, but it is the 
latter in which he is especially interested. His preoccupation is 
with ethics rather than axiological metaphysics. This is, in some 
sense, due to Aristotle’s metaphysical presuppositions. Being a 
moderate rather than an absolute realist, and denying the in- 
dependent existence of universals,’* Aristotle was naturally led 
to deny value universals as well as any other type. Thus the 
denial in the first few pages of the Nicomachean Ethics * that 
there is an abstract good or form of good as Plato had main- 


* For this distinction, see G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 9. 
1° Hippias Major 48. 13 Metaphysics 1033b. 
12 Op. cit., p. 27. 18 Hth. Nic. 1096b. 
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tained. Aristotle’s Ethics deals not with goodness but with good 
actions just as in the Poetics there is not one mention of abstract 
beauty but only of beautiful objects. And yet, although Aristotle 
repudiates a form of good, he does in some sense recognize that 
goodness is an ultimate concept, one in fact whose generality 
transcends tke categories. His statement of this fact is one of 
his anticipations of the mediaeval doctrine of the transcen- 
dentals. “ The good,” says Aristotle, “is predicated in as many 
ways as there are modes of existence; it is predicated in the 
category of substance as God, in that of quality as the virtues, 
in that of quantity as the mean, in that of relation as the useful, 
in that of time as opportunity etc.” ** 

Outside of the hint which one gets from this passage, Aris- 
totle’s treatment of value is fragmentary. Its importance is how- 
ever very great for his system, and is always to be found implicit 
in the concepts which he employs. The chief Aristotelian con- 
tribution to the analysis of reality is the doctrine of substance. 
Since all entities are reducible to separate substances differing 
either essentially or accidentally, it becomes necessary to order 
them hierarchically in some sort of qualitative continuum. The 
technique by which Aristotle is enabled to do this is defined by 
the use of the concept of entelechy or final cause. Good and evil 
only become intelligible for Aristotle in terms of a process im- 
plying both means and ends. They are essentially qualities 
which characterize beings which are purposive. Strictly speak- 
ing, the predicate “ good ” has a systematic range of ambiguity, 
and this range is defined by the diversity of proximate ends 
which is implied by the scale of substantial beings. Ultimately, 
of course, this scale of being is at once limited and ordered by 
an “ens realissimum ” or prime mover which is superior to the 
world which it generates through its primacy, independence, and 
self-movement. Likewise, of course, it is timeless, and this very 


14 Tbid., 1096a. 
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freedom from the degradation of change insures the eternity of 
its complete actuality. Thus Aristotle, like Plato, insures the 
permanent endurance of value by removing its temporal 
shackles. Supreme form of the good or God, their axiological 
implications are the same. 

Aristotle does, of course, refer to metaphysics to establish the 
value of goodness upon a firm foundation. In one respect the 
goodness of God is his absolute being. God as pure actuality 
exists necessarily and insofar as he exists by necessity, his mode 
of being is good.** For Aristotle the incidence of value is always 
in actuality, so that that which is more purely actual is more 
purely good. In putting together this concept with the notion 
of a supreme being, Aristotle is at once plainly indicating that 
value is not a de novo emergent but imminent in the universe 
through its creation by the divine being.**® Goodness and beauty 
are not qualities newly arising in creatures, but qualities modify- 
ing the primordial nature of deity. 

The concept of good as I have said, can be defined in terms of 
purpose and the concept of deity is utilized to complete the two. 
The good as Aristotle says in the first sentence of the Ethics is 
that at which all things aim. But “ all things are ordered to one 
end ”’,*” and that end is God. 

Aristotle does, however, admit another source of value in the 
universe, that is, the good arising not from a being outside the 
system but from the systematic character of the hierarchy itself. 
The nature of the universe contains the good in two ways, both 
as the separate sut generis entity which is God and as the order 
of the parts which form it.’® The supremacy of this law of order 
was one of the most enduring elements in Aristotle’s philosophy 
and one which was to influence especially the total weltbild of 
the Middle Ages. The statement in the Paradiso of Dante, “ All 


18 Met. 1072b. 17 Ibid., 1075a. 
16 Tbid., ll. 30-38. 18 Ibid. 
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things whatsoever observe a mutual order and this the form that 
maketh the universe like unto God. In the order of which I 
speak all things incline by diverse lots, more near and less unto 
their principle wherefore they move to diverse ports o’er the 
great sea of being, and each one with instinct given it to bear it 
on,” *° is a perfect recasting of the Aristotelian theory of value 
in mediaeval language. 

Although Aristotle’s treatment of beauty is decidedly frag- 
mentary, yet he does distinguish it from goodness and intimates 
that it is the more generic value term. “ Goodness always im- 
plies conduct as its subject” while on the other hand “ the 
beautiful is found also in motionless things ”.*° But this is 
practically the limit of the distinction. Concretely, Aristotle 
never improves upon the Platonic definition of the beautiful. 
The chief forms of beauty are for him order, symmetry, and 
definiteness—qualities which he recognizes to be demonstrated 
by the mathematical sciences in a special degree.” Aristotle, 
like Plato, was a Greek and a rationalist and his aesthetic doc- 
trine never transcended the limits of his racial and educational 
heritage. 

Despite the temperamental differences between Aristotle and 
Plato, their essential results did not greatly differ as regards 
their solution of the value problem. Plato, committed to a theory 
of ideas, used the concept of an essential form of goed to dignify 
all that it touched and to serve as an objective value source. 
Aristotle, repudiating the theory of ideas, substitutes God for 
the essential form of the good, but in working out the relations 
of the substantial world to his ultimate principle is led to stress 
the hierarchical character of this world, and to adumbrate a 
theory of value completely functional in character. But the true 
fusion and development of both Platonic and Aristotelian prin- 


° Canto I, 103-114 (Translation published by J. M. Dent & Son). 
2° Met, 1078a. *1 Ibid., 1078b. 
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ciples does not come before the remarkable synthetic work of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The great Thomistic contribution to the value problem is the 
doctrine of the Transcendentals.*”*” This doctrine as I have 
pointed out, is implicit both in Plato and Aristotle. Plato was 
working toward it when he recognized that being must, in some 
sense, always be characterized by the attributes of goodness and 
unity; Aristotle seems to have had it in mind in recognizing 
that goodness transcends the categories. 

The doctrine of the Transcendentals is the most complete 
statement which can be made for the absolute inseparability of 
value and reality. It is perhaps the ultimate that can be reached 
in any attempt to define goodness (and less explicitly beauty) 
metaphysically. 

Basically, the doctrine of the Transcendentals is the notion 
that being is strictly coincidental with goodness, truth, and 
unity. These concepts, mutually and reflexively predicable, are 
means of analytically characterizing being without metaphys- 
ically expanding it. Goodness, truth, and unity add nothing to 
being synthetically; they are modes of its appearance, and modes 
which strictly imply rather than exclude each other. 

To describe more completely the reflexivity of these concepts, 
I shall use, as example, the notion of goodness, one of the value 
predicates with which this paper is particularly concerned. In 
asking the initial question as to whether goodness really differs 
from being, St. Thomas is led to answer that goodness and being 
are really the same and differ as he expresses it “only in 
idea’. The essence of goodness consists, as Aristotle main- 
tained, in that it is in some way desirable. But it is clear that 


*2 This contribution is, of course, not original with St. Thomas. Boethius 
and the earlier mediaeval philosophers as well as Avicenna and the Arabians 
had made it almost a commonplace of Scholastic thought. But, as usual, 
its expression in St. Thomas is classic. 

338 Summa Theologica I, Q. 5, A. 1. 
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a thing is desirable only in so far as it is perfect, for each thing 
desires its own perfection. But everything is perfect in so far 
as it is actual. Thus, it is obvious, that a thing is perfect in the 
measure in which it exists, and it is clear that goodness and be- 
ing are really the same although goodness presents the additional 
aspect of desirability which being does not. While being and 
goodness differ in idea, of the two being is prior, for being is 
first conceived by the intellect due to the fact that objects are 
knowable only insofar as they exist in actuality. Being, as the 
proper object of the intellect, is the primary intelligible.” 
Following out Aristotle’s distinction between God and the 
world which he hierarchically orders, Thomas distinguishes the 
summum bonum which is God from the relative goodness which 
characterizes all objects lacking His perfection. To be good, 
belongs pre-eminently to God. Since He is the first effective 
cause of all things, the aspect of desirableness belongs to Him in 
supreme measure. The world is a value plenum because all it 
contains stands in a causal relation with God, and the diffusion 
of goodness is of the essence of this relation. Everything is 
therefore called good from the divine goodness as from the “ first 
exemplary effective and final principle of all goodness.” *° 
Strictly speaking, St. Thomas makes no mention of beauty 
among the Transcendentals, and even when dealing with the 
divine nature, he does not expressly treat it as among the attri- 
butes of God. Had he done so, he would have symmetrically 
outlined the fields of experience covered generically by meta- 
physics. Assuming Being qua being as the content of the ulti- 
mate philosophical sciences, ethics, aesthetics, and logic would 
have taken their places as disciplines dealing essentially with 
modes of being. Goodness as being qua desired, truth as being 
qua known, and beauty as being qua intuited or felt would have 


24 The above arguments are to be found in Summa Theologica I, Q. 5. 
% Sum. Theol. I, Q. 6. 
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exhausted the field and, at the same time, given a —— 
status to logic, aesthetics, and ethics as normative sciences.’ 
But St. Thomas’ idea of beauty prevented this systematic formi- 
lation. Beauty for him is not apprehended by an aesthetical 
faculty, but by one partly cognitive, partly affective. Beautiful 
objects are those which give pleasure upon being seen.”’ Thus 
the distinction between beauty and goodness. ?The two, says 
Thomas, are the same fundamentally, for both are based upon 
the form of experienced objects or actions, but they differ log- 
ically in that while goodness is primarily to be related to the 
appetitive faculty, beauty, as I have stated, is cognitively 
referred. 

I have gone back to Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas for my 
clues to the metaphysical implications of goodness and beauty 
because I believe that in these men, as perhaps no others, is the 
foundation laid for the absolute inseparability of reality and 
value. There is however one other philosopher who should be 
considered as adding an important insight to the metaphysic of 
value. This is Spinoza. Although Plato and Aristotle, as well 
as St. Thomas, had principles of unity in their account of value, 
it was Spinoza who emphasized the whole of reality as relevant 
to any value situation. For Aristotle the world was at least in 
some sense a collection of scattered existents, each with its own 
index of value; Spinoza recognized that value is only predicable 
of the world-totality. God as total reality, power, and perfection, 
that from whose perfect nature all things flow, is the locus of 
all value.”* Each existing entity derives its value from its rela- 
tion to the whole, and since change could never augment God’s 
perfection, the perfection of a thing must necessarily consist 
just in its endeavor to persist in its own special mode of being.” 


*° This has been done in our own time in a fashion by C. S. Peirce, 
Collected Works, Vol. I, pp. 79, 311. 
27 Sum. Theol. I, Q. 5, A. 4. 
#8 Spinoza, Ethics. Taking together I, Prop. 11 and II, Def. 6. 
Tbid., III; Prop. 6. 
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Being what it is and no other thing is the value of an object, 
and here Spinoza means precisely the same thing as Whitehead *° 
who in one place defines value as “the ultimate enjoyment of 
being actual.” 

If it is true that value characterizes only the whole, and that 
only a vulgar idea of value arises from man’s ignorant belief in 
final causes, for men to call things best by which they are most 
fortunately affected is a mistake, and valid judgments of value 
are strictly impossible on the human level. Rationality may al- 
ways seem to be a clue in apprehending objective value, but its 
ultimate claim is meretricious. In the long run Spinoza com- 
mitted himself to a metaphysics which, if taken seriously, would 
have made a human ethic impossible. This fact it seems to me 
is more important than previously considered, for in it are to be 
found the seeds of the ethical difficulties of all absolute ideal- 
isms. To consider the absolute either as the source of all value, 
Spinoza-wise, or to assert its axiological neutrality, as does 
Bosanquet, is to ultimately destroy the possibility of ethical 
science, and a metaphysics which is not wide enough to include 
an ethics is open to serious criticism. 

Let me say, in concluding, that I have not considered con- 
temporary metaphysicians of value not only because of lack of 
space, but equally because I am not certain that they have added 
tremendously to the groundwork already accomplished. Nicolai 
Hartmann’s treatment of values as essences and value experience 
as characterized by an aesthetical a priority, is only an elabo- 
ration of Plato, as is Alexander’s theory of beauty as the co- 
herence or congruence of parts within a whole. Whitehead too 
(although in many ways a very unsatisfactory value theorist) 
derives much from Plato and St. Thomas as well as from 
Leibnitz and Spinoza. Urban, who insists that all problems of 
metaphysics may be stated as problems of value, and whose belief 


8° As suggested by Laird, The Idea of Value, p. 69. 
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is that valuation is the recognition of or assent to a form of 
objectivity, is perhaps the best example of a modern who recog- 
nizes his debt to the ancients. 

Much, it seems to me, has been accomplished in modern times 
in the way of a psychology or epistemology of value, but for a 
truely metaphysical analysis of goodness and beauty, Plato, 
Aristotle, and St. Thomas have done the job definitively. 


AuBerT LevI. 
The University of Chicago. 


FURTHER PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINES OF 
KILWARDBY 


N my previous article on the propositions condemned by 
Kilwardby in 1277 I had occasion to indicate in some 
detail his position in regard to two problems that were much 
debated in his century; they were that of the nature of poten- 
tiality and that concerning the unity or plurality of forms in 
man. I wish now to give an account of his attitude to certain 
other significant problems of his time.* I shall begin with the 
question of the origin of knowledge in the individual. 

This question, which became accentuated after the Schoolmen 
had become familiar with the psychological treatises of Aristotle, 
had acquired a special significance in the eyes of Kilwardby 
owing to the fact that the able defence of the Aristotelian con- 
tention that all knowledge has its origin in the senses put up 
by St. Thomas clashed violently with the Augustinian doctrine 
that only a part of our knowledge originates in the senses and 
that another part is pure intellectualis, being an immediate 
vision of the high things of God. To Kilwardby the issue was 
not a question of accepting either the teaching of a contempo- 
rary in his own Order or of a Church Father, but of regarding 
reason as the exclusive instrument of knowledge or of allowing 
a co-operation of faith and love with reason in order that 
knowledge might mature into wisdom. We shall see that he 
prefers the latter alternative. 

Let us first examine Kilwardby’s account of the knowledge 
which can be acquired through reason alone, beginning with 
sense-perception, the presupposition of all ratiocination in 
beings devoid of innate ideas—Comm., f. 22'a.* Consciously 
following Aristotle, Kilwardby asserts in his Comm., f. 2'a, 


1I shall confine myself to his Commentary on the Sentences and to his 
De Ortu Scientiarum for my raw material. 
*The folio references are those of Merton College MS 131. 
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10'a and 14'a, that perception is due to the sensible object 
impressing its likeness or species sensibilts on the soul, and that 
it is essentially a simultaneous realization of the activities of 
that object and of the percipient as one and the same activity. 

These sense-perceptions are the raw material upon which, it 
is assumed, reason is ordained to work, its work being the 
abstracting of the common nature from a number of species 
sensibiles of like objects—Comm., f. 61°%b, or, as we are told in 
the De Ortu, f. 46d,° of the universal “ a singulari et a signato 
hie et nunc.” The result of these efforts appears to be an 
apprehension of the specific form of external things. That it 
is the form which is apprehended is clear from his statement in 
Comm., f. 31%b, that there are two ways in which things may be 
intelligible, (a) ‘ per se et positive et sic intelligimus formas 
et formata’, and (b) ‘ per accidens et per privationem et sic 
intelligimus materiam et materialia’; that it is the specific, 
rather than individual, form is clear both from the previous 
quotation from the De Ortu and from his later assertion on the 
same folio that of the singular, as contrasted with the universal, 
there can be no scientia; and that it is an apprehension of the 
specific form of external things follows from his remark on 
f. 46c of the same treatise which reads—“ Sensibile, inquantum 
actualiter hic et nune sensatum est, habet naturam in se qua 
intelligatur vel potest intelligi.” 

This last assurance was clearly necessary in view of 
Kilwardby’s announcement elsewhere that knowledge is never 
concerned with singulars, for this suggests that knowledge is 
restricted to mere mental entities. This suggestion he strongly 
repudiates in several passages, notably (a) Comm., f. 44'a, 
where he asserts: 


Idem sunt in re id quod est universale et individuum, sed ratione 
differt, quia hoe quod est universale cireumscripta comparatione ad 
materiam significatam fit individuum. 


8 The folio references are those of Merton MS 261. 
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(b) Comm., f. 44%b— 


Eadem forma est universalis et individua secundum rem, sed diversa 
secundum diversas rationes, 


and (c) Comm., f. 45"b, where we are informed that the 
universal can be considered in two ways— 


vel id quod est vel secundum rationem qua universale est: primo modo 
extra animam est in rebus individuis quia eorum est essentialis con- 
venientia; secundo modo dupliciter, scilicet secundum concretionem et 
esse suum in multis, aut secundum essentiam sive abstractam a multis, 
cum sit enim aliqua essentia praeter rationes individuales quibus par- 
ticulatur, potest secundum illam rationem per se considerari. . . . Uni- 
versale ergo primo modo et secundo non est opus intellectus sed naturae, 
nec est in intellectu tantum sed in rebus extra, tertio modo est tantum 
opus intellectus et in intellectu tantum et non extra. 


Whether the subject or self within which the foregoing pro- 
cesses of perceiving and conceiving take place can be known by 
reason of itself Kilwardby does not tell us; he is content merely 
to state on f. 32"b of the Comm.— <Quidam dicunt> quod 
mens creata non intelligit se nisi per speciem genitam a se; aliis 
quod per suam substantiam sibi praesentem et non per speciem 
sibi genitam.” 

Similarly, when he comes to the knowledge of those spiritual 
beings which are superior to man he leaves us in doubt as to 
whether this knowledge is gained by unaided reason alone or 
by reason divinely illuminated. Incidentally, it may be of 
interest to note that in discussing our knowledge of the angelic 
beings Kilwardby indicates his point of view on a number of 
problems much debated in his day: thus he believes that the 
angels differ from men not only specifically but in lacking the 
potentiality of being united to body—Comm., f. 39%a; that 
they have in their composition that type of matter which is the 
presupposition of all development,* spiritual as well as physical, 
—ib., f. 42"bsq.; that they differ from one another not in 


*Cf. p. 47 infra. 
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species but in the number and caliber of their personal proper- 
ties—ib., f. 45%b; and that they apprehend individuals of the 
natural order neither by receiving species from them nor by 
means of innate universal species, but by innate species for each 
individual—4b., f. 49"b. But, as we have said above, whether 
these theories are the work of pure reason or whether they 
are due in part to Divine illumination Kilwardby does not 
inform us. 

The same defect appears to some extent in his account of our 
cognition of the Divine Being. Indeed, it can only be said with 
safety that for him natural reason provides us with (1) a 
knowledge of the existence of God —this it does by demon- 
strating that an eternal First Cause is the presupposition of 
temporal, contingent beings—Comm., f. 8'a, and (2) an indi- 
cation of the nature of Divine knowledge, as is evident from 
his assertions on f. 36'a that God knows things by intuition 
rather than by ratiocination, and on f. 30’b sq. that the ideas 
in the mind of God are more numerous than existing singulars, 
because in the first place many of them have not yet been 
actualized and in the second they include not only ideas of 
composite beings but ideas of each part of the composite — 
matter, substantial form, and each accident. 

If we turn now to that knowledge which Kilwardby thinks 
men can acquire in virtue of Divine Illumination, and which 
he tells us was ignored by Aristotle but proclaimed by Augus- 
tine, we shall see that he regards it as perfecting our natural 
knowledge of two groups of beings: (a) corporeal things and 
(b) incorporeal things. The former it accomplishes because it 
is in reality an intellectual vision of the images of corporeal 
things in the mind of God, images which give to these things 
their meaning; the latter it accomplishes because it is an im- 
mediate apprehension of, among other things, the Divine 
immutability and simplicity which is much more positive than 
the knowledge of these things acquired by inference from our 
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cognition of the mutability and composition in creatures— 
Sents., f. 2"a, 50%a, 60"b; De Ortu, ch. 27. 

A further indebtedness to Augustine is apparent in Kil- 
wardby’s brief remarks on memory without which every kind of 
knowledge would be impossible. It is apparent in: 


(1) The twofold function assigned to this faculty, namely, 
the preservation of mental species, and the recalling and 
recognition of these species—Comm., f. 50¥a. 

(2) The triple classification of memory on f. 22"b of the 
Commentary as (a) memory belonging to the irrational part 
of man and dealing with the images of corporeal things 
acquired through sense-perception, (b) memory belonging to 
the rational part of man but concerned with the same subject- 
matter as (a), and (c) memory belonging like (b) to the 
rational part of man but occupied with ideas of spiritual and 
intelligible things. 


Let us pass now to a second problem much debated in 
Kilwardby’s day, namely, that of the relation between the 
rational soul and its three faculties — intellect, memory, and 
will. It will be remembered that St. Thomas supposed that 
the faculties were really distinct from the soul and that he 
thereby laid himself open to the objection that the faculties 
would then be reduced to the status of accidents. This seems 
to be what Kilwardby has in mind when he writes: “ Quidam 
dicunt quod sunt accidentia, et de secunda specie qualitatis; 
et hoe volunt universaliter de omnibus potentiis activis et pas- 
sivis formae ”—Comm., f. 20"b. An opposing school taught 
that between the soul and its faculties there was only a dis- 
tinction of reason and of this Kilwardby says: 


Aliqui volunt quod non sint idem per essentiam menti vel formale 
eius, nee tamen adeo differunt ut sint diversi generis, sed in eodem 
genere cum forma rei per reductionem. Quomodo autem possit esse 
non satis elucet nisi sint aliquid formae vel ipsa forma. Possit dici 
probabilius et rationalibilius quod potentia activa quae est in re per 
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suam formam est idem in essentia quod ipsa forma solum ratione 
differens. Unde informat et continet materiam, forma est. Unde vero 
extensiva est in actionem sibi a natura debitam, potentia est. Unde si 
ponatur . . . quod mens non sit totaliter forma, tune <potentiae> sunt 
idem in re cum formali mentis, sed ratione et modo differunt.—Ibid., 
f. 21'a. 

Kilwardby justifies his approval of a distinction of reason 
between the soul and its faculties and also between the faculties 
themselves by pointing out on f. 21'b of the same treatise that 
a real distinction between mind (aspectus)° and will (affectus) 
would involve us in (a) the difficulty of explaining why a thing 
cannot be hated or desired until it is known, and (b) the possi- 
bility of knowing a thing without ever being moved to desire 
or to reject it, in which case knowledge would be in vain. 
Hence, Kilwardby’s ultimate conclusion is “ Essentia eadem 
est aspectus et affectus; et aspectus et affectus differunt sicut 
potentiae diversae ejusdem vel diversae rationes vel relationes 
quae tamen non addunt super essentiam illam cujus sunt aliquod 
accidens vel aliquam substantiam, sed sunt idipsum cum illa, 
sola ratione differentes ”—f. 21°b. 

Our next problem, the numerical unity of human souls, was 
inexplicably ignored by Kilwardby in his 1277 condemnation, 
in spite of the fact that it had come into great prominence in 
his day. As is well known, the problem arose because of the 
embryonic nature of Aristotle’s teaching on the active intellect 
and of the attempt of Averroés to interpret this teaching as 
countenancing a sort of racial soul extrinsically and temporarily 
united to the vegetative and sensitive souls in the individual. 
It is this Averroistic point of view, rather than any personal 
contribution to the issue involved, which occupies Kilwardby 
when he considers the matter on f. 60” of his Commentary. 

The Averroists, we are informed, supported their doctrine 
by the following arguments: 


5 Under aspectus he includes both intellect and memory. Cf. f. 22ra, 22vb 
and 60a. 
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(1) If that which vivifies such different members of the 
body as flesh and bone is one, then that which vivifies different 
bodies may well be one, because the difference between bodies 
is not so great as the difference between the various members 
of one body. 

(2) The ratson d’etre of the multiplication of individuals 
in one species is the corruptibility of the individual. But since 
the rational soul is incorruptible, it is clear that one soul will 
suffice for the salvation of the species. 

(3) One and the same thing can be known by more than 
one person. Hence, since that which is understood is, according 
to Aristotle, one with the understanding, it follows that the 
intellects of the knowers must be one. 


Against (1) Kilwardby contends that there is no comparison 
between the principle which infuses life into the various mem- 
bers of a human body, thereby enabling them to form a true 
union, and the principle in which different bodies are alleged to 
share. To (2) he objects that corruptibility is only one of the 
reasons why there are many individuals in a species. The 
other reasons are extension of the Divine love, the perfection 
of the universe, and an inducement to praise the Creator, all 
of which explains the multiplication of incorruptible things. 
Argument (3) he finds unsatisfactory because it wrongly sup- 
poses that the union between the intellect and that which is 
understood is more than accidental. 

Thus, the numerical unity of souls advocated by the 
Averroists rests on insecure foundations. Moreover, it has not 
the support of Aristotle as they supposed, for in the first book 
of the De Anima <407 b 20> Aristotle tells us that some 
philosophers do not try to determine anything about the body 
which is to contain the soul but seem to follow the Pythagorean 
myth in supposing that any soul can enter any body, and this 
he considers absurd because each body seems to have a form 
and shape of its own. But the “form” of body, asserts 
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Kilwardby, is the soul, and therefore it is clear that for 
Aristotle each body has its own proper soul. Further, in Met., 
10 <cef. 1054 b 15 and 1058 b 17), the philosopher observes that 
otherness does not depend on diversity in matter but only in 
formula, i. e., it depends on diversity in form. Consequently, 
any essential difference in men will be due to diversity of form, 
i.e., of soul. Lastly, the general line of thought in Met., 11 
<1074 a 31>, where Aristotle establishes the unity of the First 
Mover on the grounds of His complete actuality, must lead to 
the conclusion that since there are several men and not only 
one, there must be more than one perfecting principle for them. 

In addition to the foregoing, philosophical considerations 
show the Averroistic position to be untenable because it implies 
that the same soul can be both knowing and ignorant, and 
because it overlooks the fact that if the soul is the actuality of 
body, as all schools of thought declare, then each body being a 
materia propria will require its own particular form or soul. 
Finally, the teachings of Faith would conflict with the numeri- 
cal unity of all souls, for such a unity would mean that the 
same soul could be simultaneously both saved and damned. 

We must now pass to the teaching of Kilwardby on certain 
metaphysical problems of his period. Let us begin with the 
problem of the varieties of matter in the universe. 

Two varieties, namely the matter of terrestrial bodies, which 
was the subject of generation and corruption, and the matter 
of celestial bodies, the subject not of generation and corruption 
but merely of change in place,* were accepted by practically 
every thirteenth century philosopher. As the second variety, 
however, seems to have occasioned some doubt, especially in the 
minds of those who equated ‘matter’ with ‘illud de quo fit 


® These two varieties are combined in De Ortu, ch. 29, f. 34b under the 
term ‘ physical matter’, and then contrasted with ‘mathematical matter’ 
which is described, after the fashion of Aristotle in Met., 7 <1036 a 10), as 
physical matter considered abstractly without relation to conditions of 
change. 
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aliquid ’, Kilwardby in the De Ortu, ch. 29, f. 34c justifies his 
acceptance of it by marshalling four theses from Aristotle: 
they are— 


(1) Since the celestial spheres are bodies, they have dimen- 
sions, and dimensions, Aristotle in I Gener. <320b 15>, has 
told us, are ‘ ultima materiae’. Ergo. 

(2) Celestial bodies are perceptible, and Aristotle in I Ce et 
Mu. <278a10> says that a thing is perceptible only because 
of its matter. 

(3) Celestial bodies are subject to change, and Aristotle in 
XI Met. <1069 b 24> declares that the changeable has matter. 
Change in celestial bodies is not generation and corruption but 
only movement secundum translationem or ex ubi ad ubt. 

(4) The same philosopher in I Ce et Mu. <278b2 and 
279 a 8> asserts that the heavens are made ‘ex materia sua 
tota’, and that they are ‘unum compositum ex materia, sicut 
reliqua corpora ’. 


A third variety of matter, namely, that which was alleged to 
exist in created spiritual beings, was the subject of fierce con- 
troversy owing to a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
term, matter. Those who denied its existence in spiritual 
beings thought of ‘ matter’ as synonymous with the subject of 
generation and corruption, whereas those who took the opposite 
point of view were using it in a much wider sense, viz., as that 
which exists in every creature and is the presupposition of the 
distinction between the quo est and the quod est in them — 
Comm., f. 42%a. 

In accepting this third variety of matter like the majority 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, of whom the most 
notable exception was St. Thomas, Kilwardby in ch. 31 of the 
De Ortu, £. 35b, adduces the following arguments: 


(1) Spiritual beings have passivity and receptivity. But 
these are the qualities of matter. Ergo. 
(In the Comm., f. 42", where he has only the angels in 
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mind, he cites this argument as from Bk. 6 of St. Augustine’s 
De Trinitate.) 

(2) In all beings other than God who subsists per se there 
is a distinction between the quod est, the quo est, and the 
differentiae. But these factors imply potentiality, an attribute 
of matter. Ergo. 

(3) Spiritual beings are not devoid of accidents. But 
accidents can only exist in a subject composed of matter and 


form. Ergo. 


(In the Comm., f. 42"b, this argument is used only in con- 


nection with matter in the angels and is given as coming from 
Boethius, De Trinitate, ¢ 2.) 

(4) Spiritual beings are individuals. But the principle of 
individuation is matter. Ergo. 


Having decided that there are three varieties of matter in 
the universe, Kilwardby had naturally to consider the much 
debated problem of the relation between them. On f. 34d of 
the De Ortu., ch. 29, he contends that at least the matter of the 
celestial bodies, in spite of its differentia of being completely 
actualized in respect of substantial forms, is univocal with that 
of the terrestrial bodies, for on the authority of Aristotle, 
Met., 10 <ef. 1054b 27>, we know that those things which 
have a common genus have also their matter in common. Later 
(f. 35b of ch. 31) this same passage in Aristotle is used to 
support the view that the matter of spiritual beings also is 
univocal with that of corporeal things, the common genus here 
being substance. To this Kilwardby adds two further per- 
suasions: (a) since, as Aristotle in Met., 10 <cef. 1058 b 20), 
tells us, accidents originate in matter, things which communi- 
cate in univocal accidents (in the case of body and spirit they 
seem to be unity and number) must possess the same univocal 
matter; (b) the forma generalissima presupposes for its 
actualization the existence of something which is just barely 
removed from pure nothingness. 
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In saying that the matter of corporeal and spiritual things 
is univocal Kilwardby, as he explains in ch. 31, f. 35b, does 
not mean either that the matter is one in number, since this 
would convert it into an individual, or that it is one in genus 
or species, for this would necessitate absolutely first matter 
being a form or else having a form. These alternatives he 
rejects in his elaboration on f. 35c sq. of the two ways in which 
materia prima may be considered : 


1. Secundum esse, i. e. quando considerat concreta cum forma. Quando 
autem consideratur secundum esse recipit unitatem et pluralitatem 
secundum quod forma est una vel plures, et ideo si consideretur concreta 
cum forma individuale, est una vel plures numero sicut et individum est 
unum numero et individua multa numero. Si consideretur concreta 
eum forma speciali, sic est vel una vel plures secundum speciem sicut 
et forma quae concernunt eam. Istis autem duobus modis non potest 
materia secundum esse considerata esse una in omnibus quia neque 
unum individuum neque una species in omnibus -eperitur. Si autem 
consideretur concreta cum forma generalissimi, sic est una genere sicut 
et illa forma et sic potest esse una in omnibus sicut et forma generalis- 
sima in predicamento substantiae. Si ergo consideretur materia pri- 
maria secundum esse, potest dici una in omnibus speciebus et individuis 
substantiae non tamen una numero vel specie set una genere. 

2. Secundum essentiam, i.e. quando exuta omni forma penitus ipsa 
in se et per se. 


To this second way of considering matter Kilwardby devotes 
some pages. One school of thought, he tells us, contends that 
materia secundum essentiam is substantially diverse in diverse 
things and probably in diverse parts of the same things, and that 
therefore it can be one only per quamdam analogiam. This 
contention Kilwardby rejects on the grounds that the atomistic 
interpretation of matter in the premises is untenable because it 


supposes that matter has parts “non solum per respectum ad 


formas, sed per se considerata in essentia sua nuda et absoluta ”. 

A second school of thought teaches that matter has a “ simplicem 

essentiam in potentia entem ad formas quascumque et hec 

essentia, cum recipit formas specificas et individuales, non 
4 
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multiplicatur secundum essentiam set secundum esse tantum ” 
and in support of this doctrine brings forward these arguments: 
(a) If the matter of any two individuals, whether corporeal. 
or spiritual, could be isolated, it would not have any diversity 
because it would be without form or act, and (b) we have it 
on the authority of the Commentator in Xi Met. <§ 14 of 1489 
Venice edition>, that materia prima does not in itself possess 
a plurality of individual forms from which arises a numerical 
multitude in things, and hence we must conclude that matter 
must be one in number. Neither of these arguments, Kilwardby 
tells us, has passed unchallenged, for to the first it has been 
objected that though there might not be a formal diversity 
between the two isolated matters, there might well be a differ- 
ence in purity and subtlety in much the same way as two 
whitenesses can differ in clarity. Against the second it has 
been contended that the Commentator meant not that matter 
was one in number, but one solum privativum, i. e., inasmuch 
as it lacks a plurality of individual forms. 

Those who make these challenges against the arguments for 
the numerical unity of matter offer definite reasons of their 
own for rejecting this unity. They are: (1) Such a unity 
would mean that matter is everywhere completely present per 
essentiam, and this is clearly impossible, for of God alone could 
such a presence be predicated; (2) if materia prima were one 
in number, then, since that which is received is received accord- 
ing to the mode of the recipient, all forms would be received 
in it indivisibly, and there would be nothing in the external 


world corresponding to our various universals; hence knowledge 
would be merely a mental fiction; (3) if matter were the same 
per essentiam in all things, it would be predicable of all things, 
i. e., it would be a genus in which all individuals and species 
participate. But this would convert it into form, for Aristotle 
in 8 Met. <1043 a5>, holds that in substances that which is 
predicated of the matter is the form. 
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Kilwardby thinks none of the three arguments are without 
flaw. The first wrongly supposes that that which is everywhere 
entirely present per essentiam is an actuality whereas it is 
merely a potentiality, not assimilable to God. The second rests 
on the same confusion. If it were recognized that that which 
is held to be one is potentiality, the form which it receives into 
itself need not be individuated but could be a universal form 
“quae est res ens in potentia”, and thus knowledge would 
remain secure. To the third argument it can be replied that 
though matter is predicated of the many, it need not be a genus 
or form, for it occasions only a quantitative division of things 
and not a qualitative division, as would a genus or form. 
Further, just as a body is not called whiteness but merely white, 
so matter should not be referred to as form but merely as 
‘ formata ’. 

After this prolonged consideration of the nature of the unity 
in matter, we naturally expect Kilwardby to declare his own 
leanings, but his nearest approach to such a declarations runs: 


Quando igitur queritur quomodo materia prima sit una in omnibus 
substanciis causatis apparet quod materia in concretione considerata 
debet dici una genere et hoc ab omnibus. Set si consideratur absolute 
in sua essentia, prima opinio dicit quod est una numero; secunda quod 
una per analogiam, quarum utraque se munit et tuetur rationibus supra- 
dictis et consimilibus. Qualiter autem respondendum sit ad rationem 
ibi positam quod neque sit una genere nec specie nec numero patet ex 
predictis evidenter.—f. 37d of the De Ortu. 


In the Commentary on the Sentences, where the problem of 
the unity of matter is merely introduced, Kilwardby remarks on 
f. 42” that matter is not one in the sense of an actually existing 
ens, because such numerical unity could only arise from the 
form, but that it is one in essence in all things, being multiplied 
only secundum esse. 

Let us pass now to a second metaphysical problem which led 
to much speculation in the thirteenth century, namely, that of 
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individuation. It is discussed by Kilwardby with a fair amount 
of detail in his Commentary, f. 43"bsq., where he considers 
in turn matter, form, and accidents as the possible cause of 
individuation and then gives his own point of view. 

The enumerated arguments for matter being the principle of 
individuation, all of which rest on the authority of Aristotle 
and the Commentator, are: 


(1) Aristotle in De Ce. et Mu., 1 <278a13>, says ‘ uni- 
verse’ unqualified is form, while ‘this universe’ is form in 
matter. But ‘ universe’ and ‘ this universe’ differ as universal 
and individual. Therefore, individuation must be due to 
matter. 

(2) Aristotle in Met., X <1058b 10>, asserts that Callias 
is formula plus matter. But Callias is an individual. There- 
fore, he must be individuated in virtue of his matter. 

(3) The Commentator tells us that universal forms are 
individuated by matter. 

(4) It is a mark of individuals that they are numerically 
distinct. Therefore, the causes of individuation and of numeri- 
cal multiplication ought to be the same. But the cause of 
numerical multiplication, according to Aristotle, is matter. 
Ergo. 

(5) Aristotle in Met., 7 <cf. 1034a5>, maintains that 
Callias could only generate a being other than himself in virtue 
of matter, for the form, being indivisible, is in both cases the 
same. 


The arguments against matter being the principle of indi- 
viduation are (f. 43%a) : 


(1) Averroés, super 7 Met., depicts matter as numerically 
one and as actualized first by a universal form, and then by less 
universal forms, and finally, by individual forms. 

(2) Aristotle in 7 Met. <cf. 1043 a 35>, declares that soul 


is substance or actuality and body is matter, and that ‘man’ 
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or ‘animal’ might be applied to both. Hence it would appear 
that matter does not individuate, because ‘man’ and ‘ animal’ 
are universal. 

Those who maintain that form is the cause of individuation 
argue thus — Every ens or substance is perfected by an actus. 
But act and form are identical. Therefore the perfection of 
any individual substance is due to its form. That this form 
must be substantial, rather than accidental, follows from two 
obvious facts (a) that an individual substance is not of the 
genus of accidents, and (b) that that which causes an indi- 
vidual by contracting its species must, unlike accidents, be prior 
to it. Those who deny that form is the cause of individuation 
point out that the form which is alleged to contract the species 
must be either an individual form or a specific form: if the 
former, we have still to decide how it itself is individuated; 
if the latter, we must suppose that it has the power of con- 
tracting both to something less than itself and to an individual 
of another species. 

A third school which supposes that accidents are the cause 
of individuation appeals to the authority of Porphyry and 
Boethius. The former held that an individual is a unique 


collection of properties which is never reproduced in any other 
member of the same species. The latter in De Trinitate, ¢ 2, 


maintained that a diversity in the number of accidents is suffi- 
cient to account for a variety of individuals. This school also 
contends that it is clear that apart from the ‘here and now’ 
nothing would remain except the universal, and from this it 
infers that these accidents must confer individuation. 

Kilwardby sets forth his own point of view on f. 43%b of the 
Commentary in these words: 

Aliter et forte probabilius dici potest quod signatio actualis sit causa 
individuationis . . . tam materia quam forma causa individuationis, sed 
materia causa receptiva, forma activa. Primo igitur sunt materia ct 


forma, deinde signatio materiae a forma, et tertio per illam individuum 
quod est actu ens. Et per hoe autem quod forma signando et indi- 
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viduando materiam ex consequenti semetipsam signat atque componitum 
ac individuat. ... Et cum ita dixerim materiam et formam actualiter 
signatas esse causam individui, non nego efficientem causam esse eius, 
sed est extrinsica; materia et forma causae intrinsicae per actualem 
signationem, ut dictum est. Si igitur quaeritur que sit individualis 
proprietas, forte bene dicetur quod actualis existentia.... Et si 
quaeritur utrum sit substantialis vel accidentalis, forte dicendum quod 
est essentialis individuo et tamen est accidentalis speciei. 


Perhaps we should note in passing that on f. 8’b of the 
Commentary and on f. 21b and 35b of the De Ortu, where 
individuation is not the point at issue, Kilwardby observes 
incidentally that matter is the principle of individuation. 

In concluding these two articles on Kilwardby it may perhaps 
be well to summarize the general trend of his philosophy. His 
agreement with that type of Augustianism which was prevalent 
in his day is most noticeable in such doctrines as the rationes 
seminales, the plurality of forms, the logical distinction between 
the soul and its faculties, Divine Illumination, and the varieties 
of memory—doctrines which differentiate his system from that 
of the new philosophical direction introduced into the Domini- 
can schools through the activity of St. Thomas. Aristotle, too, 
attracted Kilwardby, as is evident from his numerous com- 
mentaries on the works of “ the Philosopher ” and the frequent 
references to his teaching in the De Ortu Scientiarum; but it 
must be allowed that in his later treatises Kilwardby seems to 
use Aristotle mainly as a source for supplying the deficiencies 
of Augustine and to regard him as the culpable originator of 
such anti-christian doctrines as the eternity of the world, the 
impossibility of obtaining perfect happiness in this life, and 
the restriction of our cognition of God to inferences based on 
knowledge derived through the senses. The later treatises of 
our philosopher also show a decline in originality and a marked 
inclination to acquiesce in one or other of the current solutions 
of philosophical problems; in short, they bear out Trivet’s 
observation that after Kilwardby succeeded Fishacre in the chair 
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of theology at Oxford (1248) he devoted himself entirely to 
theology and the study of the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
St. Thomas seems to be the only contemporary whose specula- 
tions interested him, but even here he displays no detailed 
first-hand knowledge, such as might be reasonably expected of 
one who assumed the role of censor. 


D. E. Sxarp. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 
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Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone. By IMMANUEL Kant. 
(Translated with an introduction and notes by Theodore M. Greene 
and Hoyt H. Hudson.) Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1934. Pp. Ixxxv + 200. 


The problems inherent in a translation of Kant become evident in 
the very title of this work. The translators themselves have remarked 
it: “The very title of the book raised a difficulty: der blossen Ver- 
nunft cannot well be rendered in English as ‘of mere reason’ or as 
‘of bare reason.’ We rejected Richardson’s ‘naked reason’ and Sem- 
ple’s suggestion of ‘unassisted reason’ (frequently appearing in his 
text) in favor of ‘reason alone’; though elsewhere in our version 
‘mere,’ ‘bare,’ and ‘unassisted’ do appear as translations of bloss.” 
(Intro. p. lxxx) Im the original German the work itself is not re- 
markable for excellency of style, nor would it be classed from the 
standpoint of language among the best which Kant has produced. 
While it is one of his later works, it contains the key to the motivation 
of Kant as a philosopher. His religious views were undoubtedly in a 
high state of ferment within him during the period in which he pro- 
duced his Critical Philosophy. He did not wish to fall into the skep- 
ticism prevalent in his time, but he could not entirely escape the effect 
of the exaggerated individualism of the period. This led him to exalt 
the individual reason beyond due limits, and gave to him a reliance 
on self which is manifest especially in his moral works in which he 
raises the position of the personal conscience to that of a categorical 
imperative constituting the dictate of Practical Reason or the moral 
law. 

Kant experienced difficulty in publishing the papers which together 
make up the volume now translated. In the Introduction one of the 
translators (Mr. T. M. Greene) has given an account of the differences 
of opinion existing between Kant and the authorities of the University 
and the Lutheran Church. When the first books of this treatise were 
presented to the censor they were allowed to be published, but only 
because the censor thought that they would have no popular effect, and 
would be read only by scholars. They were accordingly published in 
the Berliner Monatschrift for April, 1792. The College of Censors at 
Berlin refused permission for the publication of Book II, whereupon 
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Kant appealed to the Theological Faculty at Jena. He secured from 
them an imprimatur and the whole work was published in 1793 by 
Nicolovius at Koenigsberg. 

Professor Greene’s Introduction has been taken largely from his doc- 
toral dissertation presented in 1924 at the University of Edinburgh. 
It constitutes an introduction not only to this volume, but to an inter- 
pretation of the whole background and position of Kant. The German 
Aufklaerung assumed two main forms, evangelical pietism and ration- 
alistic deism. Pietism was a reaction against the rationalism and 
formalism which were making their way in the Lutheran Church. Its 
founder was Philip Jakob Spener who put forward six practical pro- 
posals in his Pia Desideria. The upshot was that pietism took religion 
out of the hands of the theologians and established a new individualism. 
The influence of pietism on the life of Kant was very great. It entered 
into Koenigsberg through Gehr, a cabinet-maker, in 1698; from the 
position of the tutorship of a single family, a school developed to 
which eventually was given the name Collegium Fridericianum. Kant 
attended this school for eight years; it was an atmosphere saturated 
with biblical study, heavy catechizings and religious formalism. In his 
family home Kant had been trained in piety, but he reacted against 
the rigid affectations of the Collegium. When he entered the Uni- 
versity in 1740 he came under the influence of Schultz and Knutzen, 
and directed his attention to science and philosophy. 

German deism was rooted in the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff 
and drew largely upon the deistic movement in England. The prin- 
cipal works of the English deists were translated at an early period 
into German, and widely read. At Koenigsberg many of the pro- 
fessors were strongly Wolffian and Immanuel Kant became, for a 
time, a thorough Wolffian. The moral, or as he understood it, the 
pietistic side of religion with its emphasis on sin, atonement and 
rebirth were religious ideas which he kept throughout life; but in his 
scrutiny of the human mind and the universe he drew a strict line of 
demarcation between religion and science. However, his writings were 
concerned with the matters dealt with in his critical philosophy until 
his old age when he published Religion Within the Limits of Reason 
Alone. It appears that he accepted the command of the Minister of 
Frederick the Great, at least to the extent of observing silence and a 
promise to abstain from public statements on religion “both natural 
and revealed, either in lectures or writings.” 
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Professor Greene toward the close of his Introduction gives an esti- 
mate of Kant’s theory of religion. He credits him with fearlessness 
in the denunciation of hypocrisy, familiarity with the Scriptures, and 
a profound insight into the human heart. The defects in his theory 
are due, in part, to the limitations of his age and, in part, they are the 
products of his own background and character. He had an exag- 
gerated respect for scientific method; he was willing to apply the term 
‘knowledge’ only to the joint product of sense and reason. This 
doctrine, as Professor Greene sagely notes, still claims many adherents, 
for our own age in numerous ways resembles the Enlightenment. Kant 
was able to recognize within himself a moral experience, but he seems 
to have missed entirely the significance of a distinctive religious experi- 
ence. We may add that his indifference to historical Christianity, and, 
despite his respect for the traditional Jesus, his utter lack of regard 
for the historical Christ, make him wholly dependent upon his own 
inward dispositions, both for religious feeling and religious doctrine. 

An examination of this book brings home to us very clearly that 
some of the most widespread forms of indifferent religious thinking 
and neglect of research in Christian tradition can be traced to the 
elements introduced into Transcendentalism by the work of Kant. 
These are especially, the attempt to build up a Christianity which does 
not depend upon historical evidences as contained in the Bible or other 
books, and a Church which viewed rationally is wholly invisible. Such 
a Church must be independent of any line of sovereign Pontiffs, and, 
if it had a priesthood, this priesthood must be absolutely universal 
without any rite of ordination and without any civil or ecclesiastical 
institution. This means every man is his own religious teacher, his 
own source of mortality, and his own mediator and priest. 

The limitation of knowledge, properly so called, to those elements 
which can be perceived by the senses and, consequently, systematized 
and classified by the reason, has diminished in the modern curriculum 
the place of Aristotelean metaphysics to the rank of a merely cultural 
discipline and a series of unprovable speculations. Kant sought to 
save the situation by his appeal to Faith, and the lofty position which 
he gave to his theological idea, his categorical imperative, and his golden 
rule “so act that your own action may be the guide for all men.” He 
would have “good will” take the place of moral law, and found that 
good will is basic in every man, and must eventually triumph. 

Recent events lend a special interest to those parts of Book IIT 
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which deal with the victory of the good principle in the founding of a 
kingdom of God on earth. He distinguishes between the ethical state 
of nature and membersbip in an ethical commonwealth. Men in rela- 
tion to each other are in a juridico-civil state i.e. condition; an ethico 
civil state is one in which they are united under non-coercive laws. The 
state of Nature both ethical and juridical establishes the individual as 
the law-maker; entrance into a commonwealth sets up political law- 
making. The ideal ethical commonwealth extends to the whole of 
mankind and for its value must rest on the universal recognition of 
duty. In agreement with Hobbes man by nature is said to be in a 
state of war; it is the duty of man to leave this state and enter into 
a politico-civil state. The need for social union makes it clear that 
the conception of an ethical commonwealth is the concept of a people 
of God under ethical laws. We may note here that this differs widely 
from the City of God in the conception of St. Augustine; for St. 
Augustine has based his concept on divine revelation. Kant, on the 
other hand, while he demands a Church, accepts the Christian Church 
only because some church is necessary in the idea of a People of 
God, and such a Church is best founded on a Holy Scripture. Appar- 
ently Kant, in the abstract, assumes the position of a pure indifferentist, 
but actually he believes that Christianity is the purest religious institu- 
tion. He distinguishes between religion and faith; their can be faiths 
of several kinds, but only one religion. Faith must find its interpreter 
in religion; the victory of the good over the evil principle means the 
establishment of “the kingdom of God on earth.” This will happen 
when ecclesiastical faith yields to the universal religion of reason and 
a (divine) ethical state has become general on earth. 

It is obvious to any one who wil] analyze the philosophical situation 
existing in the time of Kant, and still continuing in large measure, 
that this broad indifferentism is a result of good will towards those 
who differ with him in religious faith, on the part of the Sage of 
Koenigsberg, rather than on a sound epistemological theory of truth. 
It is irenie rather than philosophical; as a working social theory it 
tends to diminish active persecution for religious belief and permits 
the religious minority to accept with grace the toleraton extended to 
them by the majority. 

A. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Vers VImmanence Intégrale. L’Idéalisme logique de M. L. Weber. By 
A. EtcHeverry. (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XI. Cahier I.) 
Paris, 1934, pp. 107. 


Louis Weber whose doctrine is reviewed in this recent Cahier of 
the valuable collection, Archives de Philosophie, has nothing of the 
professional teacher or writer in philosophy. Born in Paris in 1866 
he was first an artillery officer, and is now chief of the bureau of insur- 
ance control in the ministry of Labor. Still he has to his credit a long 
list of articles in Revue de Philosophie, Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, Bulletin de la Société francaise de Philosophie, and he has 
written two great philosophical works: Vers le positivisme absolu par 
Vidéalisme (Paris, 1903), and Le rythme du progrés (Paris, 1913). 
The title of his first work characterizes his ambition which is to com- 
bine the most rigorous positivism with the most absolute idealism, and 
his later work indicates his intention of crowning his metaphysics with 
a sociology. To his eyes the former exponents of idealism have failed, 
owing to their lack of boldness, and so he rejects Mill’s empiricism, 
Kant’s criticism, Renouvier’s monadism and Fichte’s idealistic pan- 
theism. He formulates as follows the fundamental thesis of empirical 
idealism, which, he claims is implied both in physics and physiology: 
“The external world, as immediately apprehended by the senses, has 
no existence outside of the subject.” And again: “Sensible reality, 
color, light, heat, sounds, resistance, gravity which common sense 
pictures as external, i.e. objective reality, exist only in conscious- 
ness, i.e. are merely subjective.” Man, passing from common sense 
to science and from science to philosophy, comes to a greater and 
greater realization of the truth of idealism. 

Not satisfied with a mere refutation of realism and of inadequate 
idealistic systems, Weber undertakes a methodical demonstration of 
his doctrine. By reason of its identity with thought, being, he says, 
has only a logical existence. Moreover, thought is neither personal, 
in which the author differs from Berkeley, nor impersonal, and this 
differentiates Weber’s position from the pantheistic interpretation of 
the universe; thought, “the abstract form of all existence” is merely 
an affirmation: “ Tout est affirmation et il n’y a qu’affirmation.” 

Still the distinction between thought and existence ought to be 
retained, provided one look upon them as two different aspects of the 
same reality. Thought, which, in the beginning, is identical with 
existence, is able, through reflexion, to disengage it from itself and 
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to posit it as object, thus creating in consciousness a certain dualism. 
But the object does not thereby become a reality distinct from thought, 
it marks only an opposition within thought itself between being and 
the affirmation of being. Belief in the existence of an external world 
must be traced to the idea of cause, not indeed of cause understood as 
the external source of some of our experiences, but of cause as a mere 
logical link between ideas. Cause is then “the fundamental category 
of knowledge” an a priori category which is created by thought itself. 

To meet the objections that might rise from science which assumes 
a manifold reality irreducible to thought, the author attempts to 
incorporate all positive knowledge in his idealistic view of the world, 
and faces the problems of experience and of truth. Dealing with 
experience, and after having shown that mathematics does not reach 
an independent reality, he contends that what we call physical facts 
are not facts in the realistic conception of the term, but pure possi- 
bilities, aptitudes of ideas to enter various systematizations under the 
influence of the principle of contradiction. Truth then shall not be 
the correspondence of thought with its object, but merely thought’s 
own consistency. And, since thought is always active, truth is not 
static but dynamic, it is always in the making. 

The conclusion is that the real is knowledge itself, the truth of 
which expresses the agreement of the present with both past and 
future in the indefinite progress of being. Such is what the author 
calls “réalisme du Savoir.” In his own words: “ All exists as an 
idea and merely as an idea; the reality of existence is in process of 
becoming adequate to the truth of the idea and identical with it; 
taken in its whole comprehensiveness, the truth of the idea is immanent 
to the progressive realization of its meaning; in one word the Uni- 
verse is the sum of Knowledge, it is Logic itself in the broadest sense 
of the word.” Viewed in this light knowledge is identical with becom- 
ing. Science is ever in progress towards goals no one can forsee, in 
the bosom of thought itself; it is a life capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. Of this progress the law can be found in the study of the phases 
it has already traversed, and it is to the description of the rhythm of 
intellectual progress that Weber devotes his second large work, which 
adds a sociology to his epistemology and to his metaphysics. 

Our author rejects as inadequate A. Comte’s famous Law of the 
three states: the religious or theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive. In place of this he proposes the law of the two states, 
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namely the alternance in the history of the human race between tech- 
nical thought and speculative reflexion. Prehistoric man is a tool- 
maker, homo faber. The invention of tools has been the first revelation 
of practical intelligence. Thought then is directed to action, it is a 
technique and an art; bent on attaining results it has no time for 
reflexion and it views the universe as purely mechanical; the prin- 
ciple of causality is the universal norm of interpretation. Speculative 
reflexion has its origin in social life with the creation of language. 
This gives rise to new tendencies in thought. First the concepts of 
power, of force, of faculty are evolved and lead to an animistic con- 
ception of the universe; then appear religious beliefs and magical 
rites; finally language which, at first was purely external, becomes 
interior, it gives to thought an inner meaning which was wanting in 
technical representations, it is the birth of speculation. While the 
most ancient civilization seems to have been purely technical, and 
while the greco-roman and the Christian civilizations have marked the 
golden age of speculation, the nineteenth century has seen the resurrec- 
tion of technical thought, it is the machine-age. The two functions of 
thought are not mutually exclusive, however, they may coexist and, as 
civilization advances, they combine their activities, though each always 
remains attached to its specific task. 

We have devoted most of our space to the analysis of Weber's 
idealistic philosophy. In his last chapter, A. Etcheverry, who has 
recently discussed that system in L’idéalisme francais contemporain, 
briefly but forcibly points out again the difficulties to which such sys- 
tem is open. An idealistic interpretation of science is unwarranted, 
and Meyerson has given abundant and irrefutable evidences of the 
realistic epistemology which underlies modern physics. The funda- 
mental principle of absolute immanentism, that the real consists solely 
in the judgment which affirms it, is a pure postulate; in the words of 
Lachelier, “the affirmation that I experience a pain is not painfu! but 
true.” It is impossible to ignore the existence of other consciousnesses 
and of the physical universe, neither of which is created by mere think- 
ing, and the very argument that Weber opposes to Fichte turns against 
himself. “If there exists nothing outside of the thinking self, no 
logical position can give existence to what does not exist.” The author’s 
attempt to escape the absurd consequences of pantheism ends in 
failure; anxious as he is to build up a working system of ethics, he 
robs moral obligation of its foundation and leads to absolute relativism 
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in morals as in science. Finally, his conception of the rhythm of 
progress stumbles against an enigma and a paradox: the account he 
gives of man’s intellectual evolution implies the existence of a primitive 
era when life and therefore thought itself, at least human thought, 
the only thought that he recognizes, was impossible; if thought is the 
only reality, what was the universe before the advent of thought? The 
exigencies of common sense cannot be ignored by philosophy. 


Sulpician Seminary. Jutes A. BAISsNEE. 


Spinoza: nel terzo centenario della sua nascita. (Rivista di filosofia 
neo-scolastica: supplemento speciale al volume XXV, Agosto, 
1933). Milan: Societa Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero,’ 1934. Pp. 210. 


To the commemorative volumes already published by the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the University of the Sacred Heart at Milan, there is 
now added this study commemorative of the birth of Baruch Spinoza 
three hundred years ago (1632) at Amsterdam. The volume is very 
timely; for there has been a rising tide of publications dealing with 
the opinions and writings of Spinoza. In the Introduction to this 
volume, Agostino Gemelli, Rector of the University, expresses the 
view that the philosophy of Spinoza would lead logically to a pessimis- 
tie conclusion. Spinoza, however, finds a way of avoiding such an 
outcome by limiting his transcendent conception of reality to the 
epistemological point of view. This world of our experience, full of 
unescapable evils, is not real, but is a creature of human ignorance, of 
error, or an illusion and original limitation. Evil, for Spinoza, has no 
reality, neither moral (sin), nor physical (pain), nor metaphysical 
(the limitation of the finite). It is clear from the Ethics of Spinoza 
that he regarded all real multiplicity as an illusion; substance is one: 
it is divine, infinite, and possessed of the much discussed attributes 
and modes. The questions left open in this system (or perhaps we 
should say the contradictions which it contains), have resulted in a 
multitude of diverse views and paved the way for idealistic immanence 
and the developing or evolving God of present day philosophy. 

Besides the Introduction, there are ten articles in which the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza is studied in relation to the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and contemporary points of 
view. Each of these is a contribution of a special student in the par- 
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ticular field with which the essay deals. We would call attention espe- 
cially to the “ Apori del panlogismo (Spinoza e Hegel) ” contributed 
by Leonida Gancikoff and “La nullificazione della storia nella filosofia 
dello Spinoza” written by Silvio Vismara. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give more than a general indi- 
eation of the character and scope of an extensive study such as this. 
The obscurity in which many of the opinions of Spinoza are still 
enclosed has left to his interpreters a wide range of freedom; and we 
find in our day as many duplicates of Spinoza as there are commenta- 
tors and expounders of his work. It is well, therefore, that in this 
volume the writers have undertaken rather to compare the well estab- 
lished teachings of the once excommunicated Jew with those of other 
philosophers, than to diverge into different systems of exegeting his 
books and letters. It is pleasing to find (especially in view of the fact 
that Professor Wolfson of Harvard has put St. Thomas among the 
writers forming the background to the philosophy of Spinoza) that 
the theory of substance of the one and the other by no means agree. 
Dr. Rovighi states that Spinoza agrees with St. Thomas in affirming 
the existence of a substantial reality; although the definition of sub- 
stance given in the first lines of the Ethics does not imply pantheism, 
in the development of his demonstration of the identity of substance 
with the Uncaused he supposes that the order of our human knowledge 
is precisely the order of ontological reality. Spinoza would thus make 
our knowledge of God proper, direct, and immediate; St. Thomas on 
the other hand makes our knowledge analogical, mediate and resting 
on our experience of the world. St. Thomas, however, notes the insuffi- 
ciency of this knowledge by analogy and finds that it is supplemented 
by divine revelation. 

In the field of physics here treated by Dr. Paolo Rossi, Spinoza 
tried to apply as he had applied in metaphysics the geometrical method 
but met with little success. There were practical difficulties insur- 
mountable in his day when the principles necessary for the construc- 
tion of a mechanistic physics on an intelligible basis were lacking. To 
supply this defect Spinoza, who knew only the Euclidean geometry, 
took refuge in principles drawn from metaphyhics. He was thus led 
to give to matter the one attribute of extension and came to the irra- 
tional position of Descartes, which leaves all real activity incapable of 
explanation. 

The influence of Spinoza has grown rather than diminished in recent 
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years; many have been captivated by the excellent analysis which he 
has made of many points dealing with human conduct and the relation 
of man to the state. On all sides there has been considerable modifica- 
tion of the harsh judgment which had been pronounced upon him by 
his fellows of the Synagogue and by later philosophers. In his life- 
time he seems to have been beset with many fears; he sought to limit 
the knowledge of his teachings to a narrow circle; from a letter to one 
of his friends it is known that he was even fearful lest Leibnitz, becom- 
ing aware of the nature of his philosophy, should take measures 
against him. This fear, reasonable or unreasonable as it may have 
been, accounts for much of the lack of clarity in his written works; 
it is probable that there was more in his mind than what he has allowed 
himself to formulate in words. 
F. A. WALSH. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Aufstiege zur Metaphysik, Heute und Ehedem. By BERNHARD JANSEN. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co., 1933. Pp. vi + 537. 


We have met Father Jansen before in articles written for Die Stim- 
men der Zeit and were struck by his unusual power of penetration, 
and his ability to sketch in a few lines or in a paragraph the essen- 
tials of a philosophical system, such as e.g., that of Descartes or 
Kant. In the present volume the author studies the problem of meta- 
physics reaching the core of it from a variety of approaches. There 
is thus necessarily some repetition, a reappearance of a same motif, 
but we are inclined to agree with the author that this repetition lends 
emphasis to his exposition, and is not at all disturbing. 

Metaphysics alone is philosophy. Inductive philosophy, so-called is 
interesting and important for the progress of scientific thinking, but 
it is not philosophy. It is speculative science. The same may be said 
of all empiricism that refuses to transcend experience; it remains 
enmeshed in the particular and the relative. Philosophie truth is inde- 
pendent of time and space, it is independent of fashions of thought, of 
schools, attitudes, and movements of a particular period, because it 
is the science of the permanent. Only in so far as Plato, Aristotle, 
Augustine, Thomas, Leibnitz, Kant transcend the relative have they 
reached philosophy proper. And it cannot be the work of one man. 
In a never ceasing effort the human intellect forever and again seeks 
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to penetrate behind the veil of the phenomenal and relative to reach 
the bedrock of final truth: metaphysics. This knowledge may never 
be complete, for of ultimate truth there is very little painfully acquired 
through the ages. There is a welter of philosophical theories wholly 
satisfying to some minds, but there is no finished system, fully satisfy- 
ing. Being, real and objective, substance, cause, accident, movement, 
interaction are a few realities forever acquired: their neglect has 
wrecked system after system from the idealism of Plato to the phe- 
nomenalism of today. These systems do not square with the only 
reality with which we are in immediate contact: experience; and a 
philosophy which fails here is perhaps a work of art, or a triumph of 
logic, but it is unreal and fantastic. 

The progress we have made in the natural sciences in the last two or 
three generations has had a deleterious effect on the modern mind, 
not because science is so great, but because the human mind is so 
limited. The limitations imposed on spiritual endeavor are the same 
as those imposed on mind. In both fields man is either performing a 
seesaw in the hope of establishing a decent balance, or he definitely 
chooses one and neglects the other. The modern scientific mind has 
lost its balance; it was turned from metaphysic to physics, from the 
permanent to the instable, from the necessary to the contingent. What 
there is of philosophy will be absorbed by inductive science. Without 
metaphysics there is no philosophy as without the supernatural there 
is no religion. 

Father Jansen’s book wants to give back to the modern, bewildered 
mind a sense of the metaphysical. He sees the eternal quest for truth 
without hope, the ery of progress toward an unknown goal, problems 
and ever new problems that cannot be solved on the empirical level of 
thought. Science can say nothing authoritative regarding the existence 
of God, immortality, an invariable and absolute rule of life and other 
questions puzzling to the modern mind. He passes in review with 
the consummate skill of a master all answers and solutions offered by 
the greatest minds of all times to lift out what is of permanent value 
in each. 

It is impossible to give in a brief review a true estimate of this work; 
one must read it. It is divided into two sections: (1) The Greco-Schol- 
lastie Approach to Metaphysics; (2) The Modern Approach to Meta- 
physics. The two sections comprise twenty essays, evenly distributed. 
Naturally the two cannot be kept apart very rigorously. The author is 
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well aware that Scholasticism is capable of enrichment and of rejuvena- 
tion in parts, and that modern thought can and did contribute something 
of value to Scholasticism. In the same manner, when evaluating modern 
thought the author draws upon Scholasticism to solve problems that 
cannot be solved without the metaphysics of being. It becomes clear 
to the reader that Scholasticism critically considered is, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory world-view. 

The following are a few of the suggestive titles: “ We and Meta- 
physics”; “ Method and Content of Metaphysics—Augustine-Kant ”’; 
“Natural Science and Cosmology ”; “ Intellectualism and Voluntarism 
in Mediaeval Metaphysics-Duns Scotus”; “The Copernican Reversal 
in Metaphysics: Kant and Thomas”; “Being as Existence? Meta- 
physies of Today,” ete. 

The discussion is decidedly ‘heavy’ but marked by lucidity of con- 
ception and expression rarely encountered in philosophical literature. 
The most characteristic trait of this work is the profound understand- 
ing of philosophical systems and their implications. 


A. W. CentTNER. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Educational Psychology. By Wiut1am A. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xix + 501. 


The Preface of this book states that the text is intended to be a 
simple exposition of educational theory and practice in the light of the 
basic and leading principles of Scholastic psychology. “The writer 
has made use both of the principles of rational psychology and of 
the sound results of experimental research in psychology” (Preface, 
page xi). 

The first part of the book consists of a very inadequate summary 
of rational psychology. This section, amounting to approximately one 
hundred and seventy pages, is based largely on Maher’s Psychology 
from which the author has drawn freely but usually without any 
acknowledgment or even reference. Maher’s work is quoted verbatim 
from time to time and paraphrased extensively. In the chapter on 
sensation which consists of eleven pages there are nine excerpts from 
Maher, not one of which is in quotation marks or referred to the 
source from which it was taken. 

The chapter on the body and those other parts of the text which 
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describe physiological processes contain several errors of fact but these 
are insignificant in comparison with numerous mistakes that are encoun- 
tered throughout the book. There are more than twenty errors of fact 
in the first one hundred and seventy pages of the text and about the 
same proportion in the remainder of the book. Some of the mistakes 
are astounding, e.g., “man alone can learn” (page 186). 

Although the foreword of the book states that the author has utilized 
the findings of research in educational psychology, there are not more 
than a dozen references to research reports in the entire book. The 
first reference that is encountered is on page 180 and is to Knight 
Dunlap’s beta hypothesis which the author of this book seems to accept. 
From the absence of references to the literature of educational psy- 
chology and the presence of numerous mistakes, the reader is foreed 
to conclude that there has been very little reliance on, or even con- 
sultation of the literature on this subject. Much of the author’s ma- 
terial is taken from secondary sources which include some books that 
have no claim to scientific recognition. 

Throughout the book, the author has borrowed generously from 
various texts without any acknowledgment of his indebtedness. Occa- 
sionally the borrowed excerpts contain mistakes such as, “ Professor 
C. Spearman, of the University of London, advocates the theory that 
an individual’s success in any intellectual performance may be regarded 
as the joint product of two facts” (reviewer’s italics), which is taken 
verbatim, except for the mistake, from Educational Psychology by Gast 
and Skinner, page 233, but without any acknowledgment whatever. 
Other passages are either direct quotations from or paraphrasings of 
the writings of representative psychologists. Quotations credited to 
the Catholic Encyclopedia are numerous. In the chapter on Transfer 
of Training, there are both credited and not-credited quotations which 
make up fifty per cent of the entire chapter. The content of the 
chapter discloses a lack of understanding of the precise nature of 
the problem and of the extensive studies contributed within recent 
years. The chapter on statistical methods contains at least four errors 
on the most elementary points, e. g., “ The abbreviation for the median 
is Md. and the formula for finding the median is N/2” (page 319), 
and “The coefficient of correlation expresses in one figure the average 
degree of resemblance or of mutual implication between two traits” 
(page 327). 

There is no particular point to reviewing each chapter although all 
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contain mistakes which are most surprising until one becomes accus- 
tomed to them. The chapter on the will which, we are told, will be a 
revelation to moderns, is nothing more than a recapitulation of Maher’s 
treatment of the subject without the depth and scholarly presentation 
which characterize Maher’s writings. 

The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are supposed to be 
“fairly complete.’ They are neither fairly complete nor well com- 
posed. Since the book is professedly a text for Catholic schools, it 
might be presumed that the author would make some mention of such 
excellent studies as those of Sister Rosa, Miriam Dunn, Father 
McCarthy, and a host of others. Dr. Moore’s work and some of Dr. 
Furfey’s books are quoted extensively but more liberal use of these 
authorities would have benefited the book greatly. The references at 
the end of the chapters are mainly to other elementary texts on educa- 
tional psychology but as the reading is supposed to be guided by the 
instructor, the content of the bibliographies need not be criticized. 

Apart from the many defects of the text, much important subject- 
matter in educational psychology is not included or even mentioned. 
Perhaps one of the most serious omissions is that of motivation which 
receives only a paragraph. 

The last seventy pages of the book are devoted to objective tests on 
the text. In addition to these tests, each chapter is followed by about 
twenty-five general questions such as “Summarize this chapter,” 
“justify the statement that . . . ,” ete. In this respect as well as in 
the specific form of some of the questions, the book bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Educational Psychology by Gast and Skinner. 

In view of the many inaccuracies which disfigure this book, the 
superficial treatment accorded the majority of topics, and the author’s 
practice of borrowing from other texts without acknowledgment, the 
reviewer can express only regret that this text should have been pub- 
lished at all. 


T. G. Foran. 
The Catholic University of America. 


An Evaluation of the Philosophy and Pedagogy of Ethical Culture. By 
SamueL F. Bacon. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America, 1933. Pp. viii + 182. 


Like so many other philosophies of life, Ethical Culture has sought 
to give concrete expression to, and to test, its theories in the practical 
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conduct of a system of education. Thus it offers a challenge, if only 
in a limited way, to the Catholic philosophy of education; and there- 
fore Catholic teachers should welcome an evaluation of its principles 
and practices. To provide them with such an appraisal is the pur- 
pose of Dr. Bacon’s work. Coming, as it does, from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, where the author pursued his graduate studies in 
the Department of Education, it may be taken as an authentic presenta- 
tion of the attitude of Catholic educators towards this modern school 
of thought. 

The first section of the work reviews the main philosophical tenets 
of the Ethical Culturists, their concepts of the world, of life, and of 
man. Their world is a “spiritual,” ideal organism, as yet unrealized 
and in fact impossible of realization. Nevertheless, all must strive to 
make it an actuality; and upon this conception of the moral obligation 
of every individual to contribute to the betterment of every other 
one, and thus to the betterment of human society in all its aspects, is 
built a whole system of ethics. From this follows, too, their concep- 
tion of life, whose purpose is to improve man’s living conditions. For 
many, though not all, of them, the drama of life is a tragedy; for all, 
it is dominated by the command of duty. As for man, his nature is 
holy and inviolable; he is and must always be considered an end per se; 
he is potentially unique, an indispensable member of the corpus 
spirituale. 

These conceptions give the key to the educational philosophy of 
Ethical Culture. The function of the school and of other educative 
agencies is to bring the young to a realization of the Ethical Ideal 
which will lead them always to follow the Ethical Rule: “ Act so as to 
elicit the best in others and thereby in thyself.” The school aims not 
only to form the character of the pupil in accordance with this rule but 
to make of him a reformer, i. e., a “ person who believes that his salva- 
tion consists in reacting beneficently upon his environment.” 

With much of the philosophy of Ethical Culture Dr. Bacon rightly 
maintains we cannot agree. Its metaphysics finds no room for God, 
at least for God in the Christian sense. Its teachings concerning the 
origin of man are not well defined, though some of the leaders un- 
hesitatingly accept the doctrine that human life has arisen solely by a 
process of evolution from the life of the beast. As for human destiny, 
Ethical Culturists seem satisfied to have man find the end and pur- 
pose of his being in the furtherance of their “kingdom of the spirit,” 
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of their “ metorganie world.” The question of immortality is only of 
secondary concern. We are to live on in those who benefit by our deeds. 
The Ethical Ideal is grandly conceived, but the absence of religion 
leaves the structure without a solid foundation. The Ethical Rule like- 
wise suffers from this lack of religion which alone can provide man 
with the necessary sanction for consistently moral conduct. 

These weaknesses of the philosophy are, of course, apparent in the 
educational theory and practice of Ethical Culture. Yet, Dr. Bacon 
finds much in the Ethical Culture schools to admire and suggests that 
Catholic educators might borrow a leaf from this book also. He par- 
ticularly commends the Rule of Life, the ideal of the reformer, and 
the “emotion of the ideal” which these schools emphasize. These, 
he maintains, if stabilized with religious motivation, might be made 
a powerful incentive for doing good. As he is himself now engaged 
in the work of Catholic education, we may express the wish that we 
have from his pen some practical suggestions along these lines for 
the guidance of our Catholic teachers. 

Epwarp B. JorDANn. 

The Catholic University of America. 


An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. By Morris R. CoHEN 
and Ernest Nacet. New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1934. Pp. xii + 467. 


Professors Cohen and Nagel have produced in this volume an intro- 
ductory work that is wide in its scope and unusually satisfactory in 
almost all respects. The wide range of subjects discussed in the first 
section, which deals with formal logic, includes the following among 
others: propositions, syllogisms, mathematical logic, probable inference 
and “some problems of logic.” In addition to the material traditional 
to introductory works, there are also discussions of the antilogism and 
of some of the basic principles of symbolic logic, along with other 
topics, that are of value as clear condensations of important subjects. 
The second section of the book is entitled “ Applied Logie and Scientific 
Method ” and its ten chapters treat of the following subjects: logic and 
the method of science; hypotheses and scientific method; classification 
and definition; the methods of experimental inquiry; probability and 
induction; measurement; statistical methods; probable inference in 
history and allied inquiries; logic and critical evaluation; fallacies, 
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and finally, scientific method. Here again, as in the first section of the 
work, the authors bring to their task the virtues of clarity and brevity 
as well as the ability to give to their ideas an interesting and stimulating 
expression. 

The general nature and purpose of the book can best be stated in the 
authors’ own words: “ The book has been written with the conviction 
that logic is the autonomous science of the objective though formal 
conditions of valid inference. ... The present text aims to combine 
sound logical doctrine with sound pedagogy, and to provide illustra- 
tive material suggestive of the réle of logic in every department of 
thought” (pp. iv-v). Again: “ We do not believe that there is any 
non-Aristotelian logic in the sense in which there is a non-Euclidean 
geometry, that is, a system of logic in which the contraries of the 
Aristotelian principles of contradiction and excluded middle are assumed 
to be true, and valid inferences are drawn from them” (p. v). In 
accord with this fundamental position, the authors have done remarkably 
well in their task of combining sound doctrine and sound pedagogy. 
They have produced a teachable and usable introductory text. 

For the most part the exercises and illustrative material are good. 
Much of it is fresh, new and varied, and little of it is drawn from the 
storehouse of familiar and well-worn examples common to so many 
texts in logic. Since this is so it is perhaps captious to remark that 
the authors should have withstood the temptation of offering again that 
mildewed chestnut, told with variations by Thackeray and one knows 
not how many others before and after him, of the legendary French 
abbé and his first penitent. De Morgan’s little tale of the nun and the 
mother superior could likewise have been spared repetition. 

The present writer regrets that the authors could not have provided 
a better illustration of historical analysis than D. F. Strauss’ argument 
against the Davidical ancestry of Christ, given in a long quotation from 
George Eliot’s translation of The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. 
It is hardly according to the best scientific procedure to offer an argu- 
ment of this sort upon a matter of such importance and difficulty, 
especially if it be drawn from so antiquated a work as that of Strauss. 
Nor is it according to the soundest principles and highest traditions 
of teaching, and least of all in the case of immature students, to offer 
materiai that may hastily be accepted as a last and irrefutable word 
upon a problem that is of both historical and actual significance. The 
argument from authority, and its abuse as well, we have always with us. 
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It is an abuse of authority, unconscious, it may be hoped, but yet real, 
to use an argument such as that of Strauss in a class or text on 
scientific method. 


JOHN K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Dieu Soleil des Esprits. By Ri&eis Jouiver. (Bibliothéque Augusti- 
nienne. Vol. III). Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1933. Pp. 
xviii + 220. 

The Dean of the Catholic Faculty of Philosophy at Lyons now adds 
this study of interior illumination to his other studies on the great 
African doctor. The title itself is the formula in which St. Augustine 
likes to sum up his teaching on human knowledge. It is a very im- 
portant subject for it is at the very center of Augustinian teaching, 
being no less than a vast proof of the existence of God, based on an 
analysis of how man acquires knowledge. Not only does Jolivet turn 
his profound knowledge of Augustine to good account when explicitly 
treating of him as in his Saint Augustin et le néo-platonisme chrétien, 
but likewise when examining the relationship between Greek philosophy 
and Christian thought (cf. Essai sur les relations entre la pensée 
grecque et la pensée chrétienne), and especially when considering the 
problem of God as set forth by Le Roy and others, tinged as they are 
with immanentism. 

In Christian philosophy the Augustinian tradition has become synony- 
mous with illuminationism which, in turn, has come to signify certitude 
arrived at by an interior Divine light which is not, of course, a part 
of the soul or body or any of the faculties of man, but something which 
is shed upon his intelligence. St. Thomas, while using the term light, 
looks upon the intellectus agens as that which spiritualizes the data 
of sense and sets forth first principles with clarity. Augustinianism 
is ranked with the older or Platonic tradition, in which the Platonic 
ideas are still regarded as that which enlightens the intellect, but these 
ideas are made archetypes or ideas of the possibles in the mind of God. 

This traditional location of St. Augustine among the Christian Plato- 
nists is confirmed by the studies of Jolivet. Of the difference between 
the Thomistic theory and this older doctrine St. Thomas wrote: “Non 
multum autem refert dicere quod ipsa intelligibilia participantur a Deo, 
vel quod lumen faciens intelligibilia participatur.” This non refert of 
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St. Thomas shows that he regarded himself as nearer to Augustine, 
although a Platonist, than to his own master, Aristotle. St. Thomas, 
therefore, is in agreement with Augustine (cf. p. 194) on the essential 
principle that we can arrive at truth with certitude, and that we achieve 
this by a participation in the Divine light. But in the more developed 
psychology of the origin of intellectual knowledge, St. Thomas advances 
the doctrine of the active intellect and of abstraction which, integral to 
Thomism, are unknown to Augustine. St. Thomas and St. Augustine 
agree in what is essential to Christian philosophy, namely, that truth 
can be attained with certitude; they differ on the manner in which the 
light, whereby truth is known, enters into the mind and soul. Jolivet 
develops these ideas, which form his “conclusion,” in the “ Intro- 
duction ” and in the two parts into which his work is divided: the first 
part dealing with the fact of interior illumination, and the second with 
the manner of this illumination. The first considers the question of 
certitude and takes us back to Augustine’s meditations at Cassiciacum 
when, like Newman in the mood of “Lead Kindly Light,” he was 
anxiously seeking a solution to the problem of knowledge which was 
sorely perplexing him. He finds the key to the solution in the memora- 
ble phrase: Si enim fallor, sum. This is the cogito of Augustine—a 
cogito which was a painful necessity whenever skeptical uncertainty 
threatened him and not as in the cogito of Descartes, a first principle. 
For the Cartesian cogito Augustine would have substituted credo. The 
investigation at this stage is well summed up at the beginning of C. III 
(Part I), p. 43, Le Maitre Intérieur: “To know truth, then, is to be 
illuminated by truth. This truth is like a light which clarifies intelligible 
objects and renders them accessible to the human eye.” Jolivet em- 
phasizes the fact that to know, according to Augustine, is to participate 
in Divine knowledge (cf. De Trinitate, IV, c. 2, n. 4); God is, therefore, 
the light of creation and our knowledge is not mere remembrance, 
but vision. The book contains an excellent appendix on Augustinian 
terminology (e.g. anima (p. 201); mens (pp. 205-208). It is fur- 
nished with a very complete bibliography and an alphabetical index; 
to the former might be added W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus 
(London, 1923); and A Monument to St. Augustine (London, 1930). 
On page 212, for ‘ Paderbonn’ read ‘Paderborn’; page 214, for ‘ heb- 
donamae’ read ‘ hebdomadae.’ 


JOSEPH P, CHRISTOPHER. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 
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The Platonic Legend. By Warner Fite. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. viii + 331. 


Iconaclasm has its charms—for those who like it. On page two, 
our author states as the commonly accepted view of Plato that: “In 
brief he is one of the two persons of the Godhead—the other person 
being the person of Christ.” And page three: “The first canon of 
Platonic interpretation is the canon of omniscient intelligence.” And 
further, page five, as Strauss in his revolutionary Life of Jesus treated 
the New Testament writings as historical documents (!) [italics his, 
exclamation mine] so he, the author, has a similar aim in view. 

We are glad to notice, however, that Professor Fite knows more about 
Platonism than about Christianity. And even in this respect, his 
vociferous distaste for both does not, toward the end of the book, 
obscure for him certain fundamental distinctions between them and 
their founders. 

The Platonic Legend will undoubtedly receive a great deal of adverse 
criticism, mainly because its author glories in his ability to state un- 
pleasant things as unpleasantly as possible. Nevertheless, we have here 
an antidote, perhaps too effective an antidote, for excessive veneration 
of Plato in certain particulars. But to assert, as the inside flap of the 
book cover does, that this work calls for a complete reappraisal of our 
ideas about Plato, is a trifle enthusiastic. 

The metaphysics of Plato is omitted; political and social theory 
furnish the main theme. In this field we discover that Plato had aristo- 
cratic inclinations, that the opinion of an expert is of much greater 
value than the opinion of one who has not studied (a thesis particularly 
annoying to Professor Fite), and that the main body of people in the 
Platonie state were to be mere taxpayers supporting a Prussian military 
caste. The mistakes of Inge, Taylor, Woodbridge, More, Bosanquet, 
Jowett, are martialed with emphasis; only Grote is commended. Yef 
when Professor Fite, to explain the real charge against Socrates, adopts 
a diluted form of Taylor’s explanation in Varia Socratica, no credit 
is given. 

Yet the book is not all bad. If the chapter on Gorgias is impres- 
sionistic, if his remarks on Platonic love are as perverted as the customs 
discussed, yet Fite is right, so the reviewer holds, in interpreting the 
Protagoras as hedonistic, and Taylor is mistaken. He is also right in 
forcing on us the concrete results of a Platonic state. His illustration 
is communist in Russia “ who was dismayed to learn that in New York 
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papers every morning one might find every shade of opinion on all 
possible subjects. 

““*T don’t see the use of it,’ he observed. ‘Every problem has a right 
answer. It seems to me the press would be serving the people a lot 
better if they found out each day the right opinion on each important 
subject, and printed only that. What is the sense in printing a lot of 
different points of view when only one can be right?’ ” 

“This is true Platonism.” (p. 244.) 

There are numerous subjects for criticism in Plato, and our author 
has neglected few of them. However, with the wealth of Platonic 
material recently appearing, nearly all of them treating Plato with 
generosity and respect, who would deny to Professor Fite the liberty 
of attacking—Platonic Truth, Good, and Beauty—the hideous Beauty 
of regimentation ? 

Gorpon H. CuarK. 

Unwersity of Pennsylvania. 


Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften: II. Die Logica “ Nostrorum 
petitiont sociorum”; Die Glossen zu Porphyrius; Untersuchungen. 
Edited by Bernarp Geyer. (Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philoso- 


phie u. Theologie des Mittelalters, Band XXI, Heft 4.) Muenster: 
Aschendorff, 1933. Pp. 505-648. 


This fascicule concludes Dr. Geyer’s edition of the previously unedited 
dialectical glosses of Abaelard. Pages 505-580 contain the Glossulae 
magistri Petri Baelardi super Porphyrium (Incipit: Nostrorum petitioni 
sociorum) edited according to the manuscript of Lunel. The unique 
manuscript was discovered by the editor before the War. His subse- 
quent citations of the work gave an idea of its importance and the 
edition has been eagerly awaited. The manuscript abounds with errors, 
so that the text had frequently to be emended by conjecture. By a 
combination of fine palaeographical science and a profound acquaintance 
with the parallel literature, Dr. Geyer has achieved a triumph of edit- 
ing. Readers would have been helped by a note on page 528 referring 
to the discussion on page 598 of an omission that renders the text 
unintelligible. 

Pages 583-588 contain excerpts of anonymous Glossae super Por- 
phyrium from Cod. Ambr. M 64 sup. These glosses had been attributed 
to Abaelard, but Professor Geyer shows that they are a compilation 
by another author, presumably a student of Abaelard. Since they con- 
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tribute nothing new to our knowledge, the editor gives only specimens 
of this text. 

Pages 591-633 contain the critical discussion of the philosophical 
works of Abaelard which the editor promised in his introduction. He 
reviews the findings of Cousin and Prantl, correcting them on im- 
portant points; gives the citations from the logical writings of Abaelard 
which are found in his theological works; and offers a notable dis- 
cussion of the position of Abaelard in the history of logic, for which 
the texts edited in this volume are so enlightening. He lays the basis 
for further research in the history of logic, indicating the problems 
and the need for further edition of texts. 

A glossary to the texts concludes the volume. 


A. K. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Deism in Eighteenth Century America. By Herpert M. Morais. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 203. 


The role which deism played in American thought is presented in 
this interesting monograph by Professor Morais. It is a subject to 
which not much attention has been given, yet the influence of deism 
has been considerable, perhaps not quite so wide and deep as Dr. Morais 
contends. Many leading Americans in the eighteenth century were, 
more or less deists; as a movement, however, it never reached down to 
the masses, and it affected only slightly the middle classes. The 
prominence of Jefferson and the tremendous publicity which Paine’s 
Age of Reason received, together with the opposition it engendered, 
are apt to deceive us as to the importance of deism as a movement. 
Though deism made relatively few converts in the eighteenth century, 
its effect on later American thought has been both profound and 
far-reaching. 

Professor Morais outlines the general characteristics of the movement 
in the first chapter. His statement that “at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, established churches and religious discriminations existed 
in several American states” (p. 18) is too mild. As far as religious 
discrimination is concerned, one could with truth generalize. There was 
no state in which it did not exist to a greater or lesser degree. 

Deism came to America from Europe, particularly from England and 
France. Professor Morais outlines these influences, paying particular 
attention to Voltaire, Rousseau, and de Volney. From England came 
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the Latitudinarian philosophy and theology, a species of rationalism. 
The Newtonian physics and the works of Locke assisted materially in 
the dissemination of deistic ideas. 

The rise and development of deism in Colonial America is followed 
step by step. In a final chapter, the terrific onslaughts of the 
Protestant orthodox on the movement are described. They were success- 
ful in destroying deism as a movement; the victory, however, was a 
Pyrrhie one. Othodox Protestantism has been completely changed in 
doctrines and in spirit by the effects, as well as the principles, of the 
deist philosophy. 

The monograph closes with a very good bibliography in which prac- 
tically all the original and secondary sources bearing on deism are 
mentioned. The bibliography will be of great service to all students of 


American philosophy and theology. 
James H. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 19: September 13, 1934. 

Theodore T. Lafferty: The Material World. Lafferty, in this article, 
aims at a description of the change that has taken place in the function 
that the term “matter” has served. In the course of the article we find 
suggested the possibility that the physicists’ world may be a dead man’s 
world, which would certainly follow the complete isolation of manipulative 
and consummatory qualities, for man could find no place in a purely 
manipulatory system. It is, however, a denial of any attempt of man to 
find a home in the world, and hence can have no final acceptance. Thus 
the principle of indeterminancy has become the popular vehicle for the 
reintroduction of qualities more congenial to the soul of man. As such 
physics is not in contradistinction to consummatory qualities. It is a 
development of the restless and ceaseless activities with which man ever 
explores his world, and suggests that were there no men who appreciated 
great systems of thought there would be no physics. Then, and only then, 
would there be a dead man’s world. B, A. G. Fuller: Meditation Upon 
Teleology. Fuller begins with the supposition that all naturalists refuse 
to accept final causes as explanations of the universe and to regard the 
world process as actuated by purpose. “ Teleology,” he tells us, “is read 
into the universe primarily as a means not so much of understanding 
dispassionately its workings as of assuring one’s self that those workings 
are respectable, consoling and morally edifying to man.” The chief aim 
of his whole article seems to be to bring out the view that “any and 
every purpose, or, in other words, no particular purpose at all, is suggested 
by the face and gestures of nature, teleologically interpreted.” Martha 
Hurst: Can the Law of Contradiction be Stated without Reference to 
Time? The central idea of this article as the title suggests, is, whether 
the law of contradiction can be stated without reference to time. The 
conclusion reached by the writer is that the law of contradiction cannot 
be stated without reference to time. There is, however, a law of self- 
identity of attributes, which seems very like the law of contradiction and 
which can be stated without reference to time. There is also a form of 
the law of contradiction, which it is very plausible to represent as free 
from time conditions. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 20: September 27, 1934. 

Marten Ten Hoor: Thought as Awareness and Thought as Behavior. 
This article is an analysis of thought in accord with the principles given 
in a paper published in the Journal of Philosophy (XXIX, 1932, 322-331). 
The principles are: That types of sensory awareness can be qualitatively 
distinguished according to special type of sensation content, such as blue- 
ness, roughness, or pain, and according to type of localization content. 
That introspection is not a distinct and unique method of analysis but 
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merely another type of analysis of consciousness into type of sensation 
content and type of localization content. When the question of what 
thought is has been raised, it has generally been referred to the psycholo- 
gist. During the past twenty-five years this responsibility has been 
accepted by at least the behavioristic school of psychology. Hence this 
article may be summed up by saying that the writer proceeds to give a 
report on the behavioristic description of thought and its advantages. 
Philip Blair Rice: On the Nature of Reference. The purpose of this 
article, as the writer himself tells us, is to show that the theory of signs, 
so far as it has yet been developed, has left us in the Kantian wilderness. 
But few philosophers are content to remain where the current theory of 
meaning, strictly applied, would leave them. Actually they manage to 
smuggle the claims of reference back into their philosophies by an appeal 
to common sense. In conclusion, Professor Rice indicates two methods of 
approach, which may lead to a more coherent analysis of knowledge, for 
those discontented with such a naive solution. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 21: October 11, 1934. 

Abraham Edel: Monism and Pluralism. This is an attempt to formu- 
late exactly what the issue is between monism and pluralism. Three paths 
present themselves. The antithesis may be: (1) An objectification of 
emotional strivings; (2) a difference of attitude on the part of investiga- 
tors in special fields; (3) assertions purely about the relation of domains 
or fields of subject-matter. The writer then considers these alternatives 
in order. Finally, a short paragraph is concerned with the Spinozistic and 
the Plotinian conceptions of monism. John Somerville: The Strange Case 
of Modern Psychology. The author attempts to clarify what has happened 
in the history of modern psychology from Locke to James. Locke’s pur- 
pose was “to inquire into the original certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion and 
assent.” Those things with which Locke was not concerned, namely, the 
relation between the conditions of the human brain, on one side, and the 
contents of the human mind on the other, were exactly the things which 
troubled James. In the course of his article, Professor Somerville brings 
out two facts, namely, that contemporary psychologists generally are not 
approaching their study of the human being with the end in view of dis- 
covering the certainty and extent of what he can know, and, what the post- 
Jamesian psychologists have in fact so far discovered has not answered 
Locke’s questions. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXI, No. 22: October 25, 1934. 
Ernest Nagel: The Eighth International Congress of Philosophy. This 
report of the Eighth International Congress of Philosophy is based on his 
attendance at all five plenary sessions and as many special sessions, infor- 
mation from friends who attended sections at which he was unable to be 
present, and the reading of the papers he was unable to hear in person. 
The article is divided into eight sections. The first five comprise a report 
on the five plenary sessions, which were concerned with the limits of the 
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natural sciences, the réle of the descriptive and normative points of view 
in the social sciences, the relation between religion and philosophy, the 
crisis of democracy and the mission of philosophy. The sixth section is 
devoted to the session on the theory of knowledge, and the seventh is taken 
up with a report on the papers on psychology, aesthetics and pedagogy. 
The last section is a summary of the writer’s impressions of the Congress 
as a whole. Samuel M. Thompson: Formal and Material Thought. The 
author attempts to clarify the distinction between formal and material 
thought. He analyzes the a priori type of reasoning as provided by mathe- 
matics and formal logic, and the actual procedure of thought as it con- 
cerns itself with problems in empirical science. His conclusion is that 
formal thought is simply one phase of empirical thought removed from its 
empirical setting and considered as independent of any connection with 
empirical fact. Empirical thought is formal thought undertaken for the 
sake of discovering the connection between its premises and empirical data. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. IX, No. 36: October, 1934. 

G. F. Stout: Self-Evidence and Matter of Fact. This paper, read before 
the Scots Philosophical Club, May 26, 1934, is a discussion of the distinc- 
tion between what is known or capable of being known as self-evident, 
and what is known only as matter-of-fact, upon which distinction depends 
that which exists between logical and causal necessity. Professor Stout 
examines the nature and conditions of self-evidence, and the nature of 
causal relations, as well as our knowledge of causal relations. He appeals 
to the connection of symbolic logic with pure and applied mathematics. 
He holds that though matter-of-factness is different from self-evidence, 
that neither is ultimately reducible to the other, but that they are ulti- 
mately inseparable. You cannot have one without the other. Sir James 
Baillie: The Place of Tradition in Moral Life. Tradition in the widest 
possible signification — the customs of a society — by which the findings 
of one generation are passed on to another and acknowledged as authorita- 
tive, is essential to the moral life of the individual. The article essays 
to vindicate the place of tradition in moral experience—to prove that 
tradition is indispensable to morality. He defines morality as “the inter- 
relation of human individuals with one another, by action, thought and 
emotion.” John Laird: Mechanized Mentality. A critical examination of 
the claim made by Pavlov in his Conditioned Reflexes (Eng. Trans.) and 
especially by Hogben (who “ shows no reserve at all”) in his The Nature 
of Living Matter, that scientific determinism has finally and forever 
triumphed over voluntary activity — that, at last, the traditional dis- 
tinction between reflex and voluntary activity is abolished. Professor 
Laird shows that Hogben’s assumption that teleological methods are neces- 
sarily indeterministic is utterly ungrounded — apart altogether from the 
authority of Sir Arthur Eddington and other distinguished modern physi- 
cists who assert that determinism in physics is a superstition in theory, 
and a nuisance in practice. J. A. Smith: Great Thinkers—HIII: Aristotle 
(Part I). An interesting biographical sketch, with a brief treatment of 
some of Aristotle’s philosophical views. G. R. G. Mure: Change (II). 
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This is the second and concluding paper on Change. A rather unique 
approach to the age-old problem, with no very definite conclusion. Grant- 
ing a standard of value in Change we must have an overlap of flux and 
permanence. Canon Peter Green: Time, Space and Reality. This is a 
“Jayman’s” appreciation of natural science, brought about by the reading 
of Sir Arthur 8. Eddington’s presidential address to the Mathematical 
Association in 1930, in which Sir Arthur gives “the number of protons 
in the universe as either 7 or 14 with 78 noughts after it.” 


The Personalist—Vol. 15, No. 3: Summer, 1934. 

Herbert Wildon Carr: The Individuality of the Real. The common- 
sense solution of reality has always revealed a dualism, two worlds — an 
objective and a subjective one. This corresponds to the philosophical dual- 
ism of Descartes, who divided reality into mind and matter — thought and 
extension. Descartes’ questionable interpretation of the mind-body prob- 
lem was taken up by his successors, Guelincx, Malebranche, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz. The monism of Spinoza and the pluralism of Leibniz provide the 
bases for the opposite principles of naturalism and personalism. The 
monistic principle applied to the ens realissimum reveals a “Supreme 
Being impersonal, without understanding or will.” The pluralistic prin- 
ciple postulates a God who is perfect omniscience and absolute good will. 
N. Lossky: Ideal-Realism (Con.). Concrete ideal-realism postulates a reality 
above spatial and temporal processes as well as above ideas. Only three 
men have given us a strictly philosophical account of this realm of being. 
They are Plotinus, Hegel, and V. Solovyov. In contrast to the abstract 
ideal-realism (treated in a former issue) which can provide no explanation 
of living reality, but merely causal connections, conformity to law, uniform 
order admitting of no freedom, concrete ideal-realism is the philosophy of 
living being, teaching us the purposive nature of being, of freedom, of life, 
and creative activity. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLV, No. 1: October, 1934. 

William Savery: A Defense of Hedonism. The attitude of the author 
given in the first sentence: “ The time has come for a revival of hedonism. 
The arguments against it are fallacious; and in my opinion the opposition 
to it, although widespread, rests upon deep-seated prejudice.” A fine 
exhibition of confused thinking, especially with regard to the esse con- 
stitutiwum of goodness, pleasure, pleasantness, etc. Goodness is identified 
with pleasantness and pleasantness with pleasurable sensation. F. C. 
Sharp: The Ethics of a Breach of Contract. This paper is a study of the 
conditions which afford moral justification for breaking a contract. All 
material under analysis is taken from court records. Valmai Burdwood 
Evans: The Ethics of Croce. The author here attempts to explain Croce’s 
concept of ethics: Croce denies that ethics is a normative science. He 
holds that judgment of a good is consequent to, and not antecedent to, the 
will to perform the good. Norman Wilde: Some Reflections on the Modern 
Temper. Mr. Wilde views the body of related ideas and attitudes that 
finds varied expression in so many of our present-day tendencies as con- 
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stituting a common temper. Lawrence K. Frank: Social Planning and 
Individual Ideals. A study of the new economic Rooseveltian policy of 
planning and control with its consequent effects upon individual personality 
development. Charles Hartshorne: Ethics and the New Theology. The 
author seems to hold that theism contributes nothing to ethics, much less 
its foundation, rather it proves an obstacle to it. Theism has failed as an 
answer to the ultimate problems posed by a scientific age. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XVIII, No. 4: August, 1934. 

Edward K. Strong, Jr.: Aptitudes Versus Attitudes in Vocational Guid- 
ance. An attempt to point out the exceedingly complicated problems 
confronting psychologists in developing a science of vocational guidance; 
and to emphasize that such factors as morale, interest, and purpose are 
among the most important, if not the most important, of all considerations. 
Roberts W. Brown: The Touch Method of Learning Piano Music. It was 
found that covering the hands of the learners so that they could not see 
the keyboard was to some extent detrimental to learning. There was some 
indication that age was a factor in the result. It seemed that the greatest 
retarding factor was not the lack of vision, per se, but the amount of 
manipulation necessary in learning space habits through touch perception 
alone. Samuel Goldberg: A Clinical Study of K., 196 IQ. Presentation 
of information which will enable the reader to gain insight into K.’s 
present mental functioning and into some of the complex circumstances 
which surrounded his growth and direction. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 41, No. 6: November, 1934. 

Edwin G. Holt: The Argument for Sensationism as Drawn from Dr. 
Berkeley. Two objections in refutation drawn from Berkeley’s own state- 
ments and premises. (1) In face of this philosophy “encounters some- 
thing alien, some obstacle which is not my sensation or my idea.” Hume 
here gives a practical refutation. (2) Phenomenal movement is unac- 
counted for. New studies such as complexity of sensations, the lack of 
passivity of the mind receiving them, facts of development of a child’s 
knowledge are considered. Studies of Pelagyi, Stern, etc., are advanced 
to show that there is no vestige of truth in this formula of sensationalism, 
since facts were neglected by Berkeley and Hume. Lee Edward Travis 
and Wendell Johnson: Stuttering and the Concept of Handedness. A 
critical evaluation of pertinent researches is undertaken to bring out 
various facts and conclusions. (1) Facts as to peripheral sidedness of 
stutterers are brought out by comparison with normal speakers. (2) Left- 
handedness is shown to enter into the hereditary background of stutterers. 
(3) Cerebral organization of stutterers tends to ambilaterality which is 
connected with a degree of transient disturbances of cortical functions. 
Hulsey Cason: The Role of Verbal Activities in the Conditioning of Human 
Subjects. Verbal activities are usually conscious. Inner speech and think- 
ing are not entirely voluntary. Verbal activities are basic in the free 
forms of learning, retention and reproduction, and should be considered in 
human motor learning. People learn better when they know that they are 
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supposed to learn something and what it is they are supposed to learn. 
E. B. Skaggs: The Limitations of Scientific Psychology as an Applied or 
Practical Science. Scientific psychology is inadequate in answering larger 
problems of human nature. Scientific psychology cannot generalize beyond 
its specific sets of conditioning factors to general complicated life situa- 
tions. The more scientific is any psychology, the less practical it is, while 
the less scientific it is, the more it is likely to be of practical value. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale—Vol. VI, No. 3: Juillet, 
1934. 

D. M. Cappuyns: L’argument de S. Anselme. The accepted resolution 
of St. Anselm’s argument to a pure parallogism has led some recent critics 
to oppose the traditional interpretation of his intention, as offering a 
purely rational proof for the existence of God, a new rationalized inter- 
pretation. All have this in common that they reject the traditional view. 
Each, however, has his own particular theory to advance as a substitute. 
D. Cappuyns examines the Proslogion and finds therein tradition main- 
tained. His conclusion, in his own words: “.. . intention expressement 
formulée par Anselme, le texte du Proslogion, la controverse avec Gaunilon 
deposent concurrement en faveur de interpretation traditionnelle,” 
indicates the threefold analysis of the text. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XVII, N. 82: Mars-Avril, 1934. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange: L’esprit philosophique et le sens du mystére. 
Some would make Christian philosophy an Apologetic. Others so limit it 
that positive conformity with faith and theology is excluded. The author 
affirms, against Blondel, that Christian philosophy is distinct from Apolo- 
getics. Still, it should be in accord with Christian faith. The truths of 
faith are real, and because Christian philosophy keeps close to reality, more 
than any other system it allows for the mysterious. R, Jolivet: La 
phénoménologie et lidéalisme. An examination of Edmond Husserl’s 
phenomenology, in which the author points out some of its contacts with 
Thomism and modern philosophers. He concludes that the debate is not 
between Kant and Descartes, but between Descartes or Kant, on the one 
hand, and St. Thomas on the other. J. Messaut: L’esprit de la philosophie 
thomiste. To define the spirit and inspiration of a philosophy is a difficult 
task. Yet, M. Forest, in his La Structure Métaphysique du Concret, seems 
to have succeeded — and, incidentally, demonstrated the profound vitality 
of Thomism. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XVII, N. 83: Mai-Juin, 1934. 

A. Baillot: La philosophie de la Religion selon Emile Boutroux. Describes 
the development of Boutroux’ concepts of religion and God. He sees no 
contradiction between the scientific and religious spirit, since the latter 
must agree with reason. Religion coincides with morality somewhat, but 
in many ways differs profoundly. Religion should play an important social 
réle—to prepare for the advent of the divine reign on earth. Boutroux 
has no fears for the future of religion and its beneficent mission. Religion 
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will continue to exist, to preach tolerance and peace among men. Part 
three of the article discusses various objections to M. Boutroux’ views and 
his replies. M.-M. Gorce: Le réalisme et M. Maurice Blondel. After 
pointing out Blondel’s latent acosmism and immaterialism, the author 
concludes that his philosophy is actually an idealism moving toward a 
veritable realism. Agnostic tendencies there may be in Blondel, but with 
a generous exercise of good will he may still be reckoned orthodox. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XVII, N. 84-85: Juillet-Octobre, 1934. 

Régis Jolivet: L’idéalisme 4 la recherche du réel—Lachelier et 
Vidéalisme contemporain. Lachelier admits a distinct subject for each 
sensation. Yet he maintains the subject must remain numerically identi- 
cal with the sensible conscience. The author points out the inevitable 
alternative and cites Lachelier as dismissing it as an enigma. Even 
admitting the identity of thought with its object, Jolivet thinks this 
amounts to some conditioning of thought, and concludes that invariably 
idealism oscillates ‘from the black devil to the deep sea.’ 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—Tome XXIII, No. 
3: Aout, 1934. 

Th. Philippe: Contemplation métaphysique et mystére de la création. 
The affirmation of creation places metaphysics on a new level. Aristotle 
proclaimed the analogical character of being but did not grasp its conse- 
quences. Its ultimate import is the affirmation of creation. In con- 
templating being metaphysics passes beyond the “ problem” of analogy 
to the “mystery” of analogy, beyond knowledge to the contemplation 
of the unknowable. Grasping being, the metaphysician faces mystery, 
but luminous mystery whence he infers the transcendent yet immanent 
Creator. But being is the principle of intelligibility as well as of things; 
whence the metaphysician infers the second great truth, the immortal 
soul. If the light of being is not received full and clear, metaphysics falls 
short of these two great inferences and becomes pantheism and animism. 


Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie—II¢ Série, No. 43: Aout, 1934. 
Ch. Lemaitre: Bergsonisme et Métaphysique (III). Bergson, sworn to 
the experienced and demonstrable, does not use the most valuable and 
immediate offering of experience. He fails to see the import of the ten- 
dency of the intellect to the plenitude of reality. From this dynamism of 
the intellect are drawn the great foundation truths of rational meta- 
physics; the intrinsic analogy of being; the primacy of the perfect; the 
distinction of essence and existence in finite being; the real distinction of 
undetermined matter and substantial form; the existence of infinite 
being, God. A, Forest: La méthode idéaliste. The problem of the French 
idealist schools of today is stated to be the comprehension of the nature 
of the bond which attaches being to thought. The idealists propose the 
turning of thought back upon itself as the only condition of the meta- 
physical affirmation of the real. The debt of contemporary idealists, 
particularly Boutroux and Bergson, to Ravaisson is pointed out. The 
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remainder of the paper is a study of three idealist searches for the real, 
those of Lachelier, Lagneau and Hamelin. Lachelier makes reason his tool 
in the quest, Lagneau relies upon judgment, and for Hamelin the under- 
standing is supreme. A. Mansion: Note sur les traductions arabo-latines 
de la Physique d’Aristote dans la tradition manuscrite. Discusses the 
composition of MS Bibl. Nat. lat. 16.141, brought to light by Jourdain as 
MS 936 de la Sorbonne. This thirteenth-century manuscript gives, in three 
parallel columns, the Latin translation of the Physics of Aristotle, accord- 
ing to three different versions. D, E. Sharp: Thomas of Sutton, O.P. 
(Con.). This last section sets forth the natural theology of Thomas of 
Sutton. God is pure actuality. His attributes differ from His essence 
only by a logical distinction. Ideas in God are the divine essence in so far 
as it is imitated by things. God knows future contingencies. He has 
scientia practica. These three doctrines as to God’s knowledge, Sutton 
argued against Henry of Ghent. He treated also of divine volition. God 
wills Himself by necessity of nature; He wills creatures by a free act of 
will, but nevertheless an immutable act. Creation sets up a relation in the 
thing created. Sutton holds that belief in eternal creation is reasonable. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXVII, No. 5: Sept.-Oct., 1934. 

M. Fatta. Ardigd e la sua filosofia. Ardigd, a fallen-away Catholic 
priest, begins a philosophic system based on positivistic principles. He 
denied the existence of God and the dignity of human reason. The fact 
of sensation is the sole criterion of truth. Substance is a mental pro- 
longation of two abstract entities, matter and form. Ardigd wrote two 
books on What is Life and What is Life Worth, and then committed 
suicide. 


Scholastik—IX Jahrgang, Heft 4, 1934. 

Albert Mitterer: Der Bewegungssatz (omne, quod movetur, ab alio 
movetur) nach dem Weltbild des hl. Thomas und dem der Gegenwart. 
In this article the author considers the dictum of St. Thomas, above men- 
tioned, aud studies it in the light of the knowledge of the physical universe 
of the thirteenth century and then he uses the said dictum in the light of 
our modern knowledge of the physical universe. Today everything is ex- 
plained in terms of energy. Does the thing that is moved contribute anything 
toward being moved or does it receive everything from the mover? Would 
St. Thomas change this dictum if he were alive today? Endre v. Ivanka: 
Die Polemik gegen Platon im Aufbau der Aristotelischen Metaphysik. 
Since there has been a great deal of research work done recently as regards 
the proper place of books and chapter in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, this 
writer considers a method for proper placement by studying the ideational 
and mathematical criticisms made by Aristotle against Plato. He (the 
author) gives reasons why certain passages and chapters should be placed 
in such-and-such a book or place. It shows that the writer has a thorough 
knowledge of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
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Kant-Studien—Band XXXIX, Heft 1, 1934. 

Hans Reiner: Das Kantische Sittengesetz im sittlichen Bewusstsein der 
Antike. The wisdom of the Ancients contains inchoatively the constituent 
elements of the Kantian Categorical Imperative. In Lysias, Isocrates, 
Confucius, Tobias, Philo, and in Roman writers we find the negative 
Golden Rule. In Christ and the early Christian literature we find the 
positive Golden Rule. The Ionic proverb in Pittakos, Thales, Herodotus, 
complements these two by including all actions affecting ourselves and 
others. Kant differs from the Ancients in that his rationalization of 
ancient wisdom stands on proof and not on expediency. Kant insists on 
its being not an advice but a law. Both afford the foundation of self- 
respect and the possibility of shame. 


Kant-Studien—Band XXXIX, Heft 2, 1934. 

Heinrich Rickert: Kennen und Erkennen. Rickert attempts to show 
that as a theory of knowledge Intuitionism is incomplete. Conceptual 
thinking prescinding from mere intuition can hope to be the foundation 
of a theory of knowledge of the future. He makes an analysis of the 
Abbild-theorie in the article, by analyzing knowledge in its relation to 
images, words, word-meanings, and their expression. Finally, he points 
out the significance of his theory in the ontological realm. Gerhard 
Krueger: Der Masstab der Kantischen Kritik. Dr. Krueger attempts to 
solve the difficulty of reconciling Kantian Kritik and Metaphysik. Reject- 
ing Hegel’s and Heidegger’s canons and also the fact of a science canon, 
he lays down the principle that a close study of Kant himself is needed 
and in Part II he shows, in a beautiful analysis of the Prolegomena, that 
the canon of the Kritik is the canon of pure practical reason. The Kritik 
rests on a theological metaphysics of the world; it is for this teleology 
of the human reason, this power of the moral canon, to decide which use 
of reason is right, which wrong. In Part III he shows how this explains 
the Kantian methodological prejudice and how it leads to a better 
knowledge of the historical Kant. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Goerres-Gesellschaft—47 Band, 4 Heft, 
1934. 

Wilhelm Keilbach: Zwei Wege der Religionsphilosophie. The author, in 
this short article, first gives a synopsis of the Philosophy of Religion of 
B. Rosenmoeller, who places too much emphasis on revealed religion and 
wishes to exclude, more or less, natural theology. Dr. Keilbach insists 
that Dr. Rosenmoeller place more emphasis on natural theology, since it 
also contributes a great deal to our knowledge of God and our ultimate 
end. M. Freundlieb: Zur Entstehung des Terminus “contingens.” What 
is the true concept of the term “contingent”? Does it denote a possible 
being or a necessary being? The author presents a scholarly study of the 
term as used and explained by Boethius in De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
and also as used by Aristotle. He brings out how this term had various 
meanings in the past ages and shows how the various philosophers used 
it in those periods of thought. Hans Meyer: Die Wissenschaftslehre des 
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Thomas von Aquin. For a very thorough and comprehensive study of the 
philosophy behind mathematics, geometry, physics, science of the Divine, 
and their bearing on other sciences, as given by St. Thomas, this is indeed 
a worthwhile article. It shows or brings out the fact that St. Thomas 
knew and was capable of interpreting Aristotle. This article is well 
written and not tco hard to read or follow the thought. Heinrich Fels: 
Martin Deutinger. It is, indeed, no easy task for a person to interpret 
Martin Deutinger’s philosophy. Heinrich Fels has given it as well as pos- 
sible in a short article, yet it is no easy matter to understand Deutinger’s 
philosophy. As to being comprehended, his philosophy appears to be about 
as difficult as that of Immanuel Kant. As the writer of this article says, 
quoting another writer, Deutinger died too soon, and did not leave as clear 
a terminology as did St. Thomas. For that reason it is a difficult matter 
to criticize his philosophy. 


Divus Thomas—12. Band, 3. Heft: September, 1934. 

G. M. Manser: Das thomistische Individuationsprinzip (Fortsetzung). 
Gives a short exposition of the historical development of the problem of 
the principle of individuation from Aristotle to Suarez. Manser treats 
Aristotle’s teaching that for spiritual beings the ground of individuation 
is their simplicity; for material bodies, their matter. Manser speaks of 
Boethius’ obscurity on this problem, of Porretanus’ treatment. Avicenna, 
Averroés knew and expounded Aristotle; Maimonides perhaps never con- 
sidered this problem. For the thirteenth century Manser treats the 
Augustinian teaching, also the Aristotelian-Thomistic in the works of 
Albertus Magnus and Aegidius Romanus. Petrus Sedlmayr: Die Lehre 
des hl. Thomas von den accidentia sine subiecto remanentia-untersucht 
auf ihren Einklang mit der aristotelischen Philosophie. Although Aristotle 
taught that accidents are not really separable physically or metaphysically 
from substance, yet he also taught that accidents are to be distinguished 
really from substances. How pass without a contradiction to the 
Thomistic doctrine of the separability of accidents? To show that there 
exists no logical contradiction in this doctrine, Sedlmayr makes a distinc- 
tion between actual inherence of accidents in a substance and the potential 
inherence, and defines accidents not as “res cuius esse est alteri inesse ” 
but as “res cui debetur esse in alio.” Thus he justifies the Thomistic 
theory of the separability of accidents by a deeper study of Aristotle's 
definition. 


The Psychology of St. Albert the Great Compared with That of St. Thomas. 
By George C. Reilly. Washington: The Catholic University of 
America, 1934. Pp. x + 95. 

This excellent monograph offers the student an interesting discussion of 
the psychological opinions and theories of St. Albert the Great and a com- 
parison of them with the much better known teaching of his illustrious 
pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas. 

St. Albert’s views in the field of psychology should be of especial inter- 
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est to the modern worker because he gives much more attention to the 
concomitant physiological phenomena than any other Scholastic writer of 
his time. It is this physiological approach which accounts for many of the 
apparent differences between the psychological theories of St. Albert and 
St. Thomas. Dr. Reilly discusses this difference in method and shows that 
much of the psychology of master and pupil is fundamentally the same, 
although there are a number of problems on which they differ considerably. 

The author points frequently to various influences that conditioned the 
philosophical opinions of the writers. For example, on the question of the 
union of body and soul, St. Albert’s interest in anatomy and physiology, 
together with his profound respect for the philosophical views of St. 
Augustine, led him into a maze of difficulties which St. Thomas did not 
experience. 

In his treatment of the lower cognitive powers St. Albert shows his 
great interest in the physiological aspects of the sense faculties. This 
interest is so great that his philosophical conclusions are often found 
buried in a treatise on physiological psychology. St. Thomas gives scant 
consideration to physiological phenomena and focuses his attention on 
the intellectual act. This leads to some differences of opinion. 

In their treatment of the intellect they agree on most points, but St. 
Thomas is more explicit and clearer than St. Albert. This superior clear- 
ness of St. Thomas is still more forcibly shown when one compares his 
handling of the vexing question of the will and freedom with that of 
St. Albert. 

An excellent bibliography containing a list of the works of St. Albert 
concludes this interesting dissertation. 

J. Epwarp RavtH. 

The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Institutum Historicum FF. Praedicatorum Romae, ad 8. Sabinae. De- 
cisionum 8. Thomae quae ad invicem oppositae a quibusdam dicuntur, 
Concordantiae anno 1456 editae per Gerardum de Monte ad codicum 
fidem nunc primuin typis mandavit G. Meersseman. Rome: Istituto 
Storico Domenicano, 1934. 

The present monograph presents a study of a work of a fifteenth-century 
theologian, Gerardus ter Steghen of Heerenberg, otherwise known as 
Gerardus de Monte, dealing with the apparent discrepancies of teaching 
found in the various writings of the Angelic Doctor. In the Concordantiae, 
the purpose of Gerardus is to disclose the true mind of St. Thomas. 
Father Meersseman gives an account of the life and works of Gerardus de 
Monte and specifically deals with the Concordantiae in regard to the 
explanation of the title, the authenticity and scope of the work. He next 
treats of the occasion of its completion, its method and content. In a later 
section, five codices are adduced which represent the work under considera- 
tion. Proceeding to the norms of the present edition, Father Meersseman 
gives an explanation of his procedure, and then edits a critical text of the 
Concordantiae. The study concludes with an index of references to the 
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various citations from St. Thomas. This work is of importance to the 
student of the Angelic Doctor as throwing light on what might otherwise 
furnish a perplexing problem in Thomistic investigation. 


The Catholic University of America. GrorcE B. STRATEMEIER. 


Aristotle’s Theory of the Infinite. By Abraham Edel. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934. Pp. 102. 

The results of this study cannot here be summarized because it is mainly 
an exposition of the chief sections of Physics III and De Caelo I which 
deal with Aristotle’s theory of the infinite. To this is related, as necessary 
to the explanation, an analysis of potentiality into three types, one of 
which alone affords to the infinite the only kind of existence it can have. 
Then after giving the positive account of the infinite, and considering the 
question of an infinite world, Dr. Edel traces the several applications of 
the general theory to specific fields, or, more exactly, the corroboration of 
the general analysis by independent analyses of the subject-matter of 
various specific fields. 

There are, passim, but preponderantly at the end, correlations of 
Aristotle’s arguments with modern arguments and modern methods. These 
comparisons show the adaptability of Aristotelian analysis to the develop- 
ments of modern science, Aristotle’s inadequacy owing to his limited 
empirical knowledge, for, to quote one such case: “The substitution of 
relational patterns or types of motion for elementary qualities has little 
bearing on the question at issue.” When, however, Dr. Edel attempts to 
propose a new statement of Aristotle’s views on the finitude of the world, 
he seems to the reviewer to lose himself in inconclusiveness, notwith- 
standing some thoughtful and thought-provoking suggestions. Of his work 
as a whole, he says in the Introduction: “ At worst, the result is simply 
another interpretation; at best, a fresh approach to his [Aristotle’s] own 
way of thinking.” We may well add that, with the textual analysis and 
his criticisms of other commentators, at worst, the work is good. 


The University of Pennsylvania. Gorpon H. CLARK. 


Précis d@’Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne. Tome I. De la Renaissance 
é Kant. By Joseph Maréchal. Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 1933. 
Pp. 307. 

This is the first section of a course in history of modern philosophy 
which will comprise two other sections: Critical idealism and contemporary 
philosophy and which has been given by the author to students for the 
licentiate in philosophy in the Jesuit College of Philosophy and Theology 
in Louvain. The object of the course is to give a general introduction to 
the history of philosophical systems as a basis for research work in 
seminars. Instead of giving an exhaustive repertory of authors and 
systems, the author has devoted his attention to the great classics whose 
thought has retained its actuality: Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Pascal, 
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Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, Hume; and in dealing with those authors 
he has laid emphasis not so much on the men as on their doctrines. Of 
his method he says himself: “Our method is equally distant from two 
opposite conceptions, from the purely descriptive and chronological method, 
because the evolution of human thought is, to a great extent, determined 
by the laws of logic and, therefore, relatively free from historical con- 
tingencies; and from the purely logical method, after the mind of Hegel, 
who sees in the succession of systems the expression of the necessary 
evolution of the objective mind, while, more than once, contingent facts, 
religious or political events, influence of leading personalities, discovery 
of ancient writings, etc., have given a new orientation to philosophy.” 
The author therefore endeavors to account for the diversities of doctrines 
and for their affinities both by their inner logic and by external influences. 

Each chapter opens with a short biographical sketch of each author, 
gives an abundant bibliography, and, for the earlier authors whose works 
are not accessible, a selection of significant texts. Two alphabetical 
indexes of names and subjects add to the value of the work as a book of 
reference, and it is to be hoped that the author’s intention of publishing 
his entire work which, however, is conditioned on the reception given to 
his first volume, will shortly be realized. We shall then have for modern 
philosophy a history comparable to the work of Professor de Wulf on 
mediaeval philosophy. 

JuLEs A. BAISNEE. 
Sulpician Seminary. 


Leben und Wirken Bernard Overbergs. By Sister Helene I. C. Heuveldop. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure’s College, 1933. Pp. 348. 
This is a dissertation submitted to the faculty of the Department of 
Arts at St. Bonaventure, N. Y., in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is a very thorough study of the 
distinguished pedagogue whose influence extended far beyond the limits of 
his homeland. A complete biography sympathetically written. 


Worthington, Ohio. A. W. CENTNER. 


St. Thomas Aquinas: On Being and Essence. Translated from the Latin 
by Clare C. Riedl. Toronto: St. Michael’s College Philosophical Texts, 
1934. Pp. 66. 

The gracious and able translator of this important work has more than 
once demonstrated her right to be classed among the able Thomists of our 
times by her papers and discussions at the conventions of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association. We are now indebted to her for this 
very neat, well arranged and well translated rendition of the De Ente et 
Essentia of St. Thomas. The work is preceded by an Introduction, giving 
an account of the various texts and editions of the work translated. The 
divisions are explained and the chief doctrines of the Angelic Doctor, in 
so far as they are contained in this opusculum, are briefly set forth. 
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We note the translation of that difficult term “materia signata” by 
the words ‘designated matter,’ and the firm adhesion to the view that 
St. Thomas in this work clearly draws the real distinction between essence 
and existence. If we compare this text with the edition of Hmile Bruneteau 
(Paris, 1914), we observe that the last paragraph of the Introduction, as 
in Bruneteau, is made the first paragraph of Chapter I; in fact, the seven 
chapters of Bruneteau are reduced to six. This results in longer para- 
graphs, but on the whole, is a better arrangement. 

The book is remarkably well printed, in clear bold type. For Greek 
words, an English homonymic equivalent is used, e.g., usya; the typo- 
graphical errors are very few. On page 12, the publishers of Bruneteau’s 
edition are given as “ Blond and Gay”: the names as given in the book 
itself are “ Bloud and Gay.” A useful index, compiled by Peter B. Hussey, 
is added. There are no explanatory footnotes, or sections of commentary; 
the footnotes are few, and devoted entirely to references to standard texts 
and authorities. We commend this work to every school in which St. 
Thomas is held in honor. 

F. A. WALSH. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae ejusque vitam atque doctrinam 
illustrantia (Series scholastica edita curantibus M. Grabmann et Fr. 
Pelster). Muenster: Aschendorff, 1933. 

Fase. XVI: Henrici Totting de Oyta, Quaestio de Veritatibus Catholicis. 

Edited by Albert Lang. Pp. 28. 

Fase. XII of this series (reviewed in The New Scholasticism, July, 
1934), presented the systematic treatise of Henry de Oyta on Sacred 
Scripture. Dr. Lang now adds from manuscript sources the teaching of 
this same Canon of Vienna on the subject of Catholic Tradition. Just as 
the previous work is held by Lang to be the first scientific treatise on the 
whole biblical problem, so this little work is said to be the first study of 
the tract de locis theologicis. In it the question is proposed: Are there 
truths to be held as of Catholic doctrine which are not contained formally 
in Sacred Scripture? Certain general conclusions are arrived at. The 
General Councils of the Church and the duly sanctioned pronouncements 
of the Supreme Pontiffs have the value of Catholic truth. We can learn 
Catholic truth from the books of the Doctors of the Church, but not all 
have equal value, nor is each statement in them of equal value with every 
other statement. Nor does all truth equally dispose the believer for 
salvation. 

Practically the same manuscript sources are extant for this work as 
were used for the previous fascicule mentioned above; Dr. Lang has, as is 
evident, worked carefully, and while his claims for Henricus may be too 
broad, there is no doubt that these little known works are of great 
importance. 

F, A. WALSH. 

The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 
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The Essence of Plotinus. By Grace H. Turnball. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xx + 303. 

This book consists of selections based on the recent translation of Stephen 
Makenna. The wording, however, has been frequently modified, usually 
without note, to eliminate technicalities and soften asperities for non- 
philosophical readers. Individual words have been changed, phrases, 
sentences, and paragraphs have been omitted. 

Whether a book of selections appeals to one or not depends on the simi- 
larity of purpose between the editor and the reader. It seems to the 
reviewer that too much of the first Ennead is quoted, but perhaps this, 
like the omission of words and phrases, was necessary to present “ to those 
who have not made a special study of Plotinus” his mystical religion 
without “the veil of metaphysical subtleties and outworn science which 
have too long obscured him from our view and to show the shining soul 
of him alone.” 

The book also contains a Foreword by Dean Inge, extracts from Plato 
and Aristotle utilized by Plotinus, and quotations from Dante, Schiller, 
Spenser, Tennyson and others, showing Plotinus’ wide influence. 


Gorpon H. CLarK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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